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ALTHOUGH  THE  THEME  OF  THIS  ISSUE  is 
traditional  as  opposed  to  innovative  education,  there  appears  to  be  very 
little  opposition.  In  the  first  article  John  Gardner  presents  a rather 
ineffectual  seesaw  on  a fulcrum  of  spiritual  vacuum,  if  a vacuum  can  be 
a fulcrum.  Brian  McGunigle  firmly  turns  his  back  on  one  form  of  tradi- 
tional education.  Most  of  the  other  articles  on  the  theme  understandably 
deal  with  innovations.  I take  this  opportunity  to  thank  those  who 
contributed  and  to  urge  parents,  teachers,  students— indeed  any  one 
interested  in  secondary  education— to  send  in  material.  We  have  been 
pleased  by  the  reception  of  our  first  effort  and  hope  that  this,  the 
second,  will  continue  that  interest.  The  theme  for  the  third  issue  will 
be  the  expectations  of  students  compared  to  those  of  teachers,  now  as 
opposed  to  the  immediate  past  of  the  fifties.  Again  we  set  up  an  opposi- 
tion which  may  or  may  not  exist.  What  we  are  really  looking  for  is  an 
exploration,  as  the  following  exchange  would  indicate.  The  first  is  a 
letter  that  I sent  to  members  of  the  editorial  board  and  possible 
contributors;  the  second  is  a reply  from  Robert  Lloyd,  a member 
of  the  board. 

William  Brown,  editor 


Tradition  j Innovation 

Thesis  with  Antithesis 


Wi 


hen  we  set  the  theme  for  this  issue  of  The  Andover 
Review,  the  editorial  board  found  itself  at  a loss  for  accurate  terms 
within  which  to  define  our  concern.  We  started  by  thinking  in 
terms  of  inside  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  school  and  immediately 
asked  ourselves  what  we  meant  by  walls.  Did  we  mean  the  physi- 
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cal  walls  of  the  class  room  and  the  laboratory  or,  by  extension,  the 
walls  which  mark  off  the  school  itself?  Or  did  we  mean  the  walls 
of  the  curriculum  as  it  establishes  the  relationship  between  the 
various  disciplines  and  sets  the  course  students  should  run?  In  any 
case  we  came  down  to  something  established,  and  in  that  sense 
traditional— the  class  room,  the  laboratory,  the  curriculum— as 
opposed  to  something  free  of  these  restrictions,  which  offers  the 
opportunity  for  innovation.  There  were  those  on  the  board  that 
found  the  polarity  implicit  in  whatever  dichotomy  we  arrived  at 
both  unnecesary  and  unpalatable.  All  of  us  were  ready  to  agree 
that  innovation  is  possible,  even  inevitable,  in  the  class  room  or 
within  the  curriculum  and  also  that  extracurricular  experience 
whether  within  the  walls  of  the  school  or  in  the  great  world  outside 
those  walls  very  quickly  establishes  its  own  restrictions,  its  own 
discipline. 

Nevertheless  I for  one  see  strong  opposition  in  the  dichotomy, 
if  not  along  the  lines  already  mentioned,  at  least  in  terms  of  cogni- 
tion and  experience.  I see  a debate  shaping  between  those  who  see 
education  as  the  acquisition  and  perception  of  knowledge  through 
the  mind  and  those  who  see  it  as  the  acquisition  of  truth  through 
the  senses,  the  body,  and  the  emotions.  The  first  thing  established 
in  this  debate  is  that  the  mind,  if  it  is  dominant,  inhibits  the  senses 
and  the  emotions  and  that  reliance  on  the  senses  and  the  emotions 
impedes  the  development  of  the  mind. 

The  school  has  customarily  been  thought  of  as  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  development  and  training  of  the  mind.  From  the 
Greeks  on  down  there  has  been  recognition  that  the  mind  exists 
best  in  a sound  body,  but  the  emphasis  has  been  the  mind  and 
its  capacity  to  acquire  and  use  knowledge.  Long  before  the  second 
World  War,  this  emphasis  or  concentration  was  questioned,  but 
from  the  end  of  that  war  to  the  present  it  has  been  suspect  and 
actively  challenged.  Alternative  forms  of  schooling  have  been 
introduced  in  opposition  to  what  was  thought  of  as  the  traditional 
school.  These  alternative  schools  sought  and  seek  their  answers 
outside  the  class  room  and  laboratory,  outside  the  confines  of  the 
school  itself.  Outward  Bound  looks  to  the  sea,  the  mountains,  the 
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forest  and  the  white  water  of  the  rivers  as  its  training  ground, 
there  to  acquire  courage,  leadership,  integrity,  concern  for  others. 
There  are  craft  schools,  art  schools,  country  schools,  where  the 
senses  are  brought  into  full  play  and  given  a chance  to  develop. 
There  are  vocational  schools  which  develop  mechanical  skills. 
There  are  even  hockey,  basketball,  tennis  schools,  in  which  ath- 
letic skills  are  developed.  To  a greater  or  lesser  degree  these 
alternative  schools  have  three  things  in  common:  emphasis  on  the 
individual,  an  avoidance  of  competition,  especially  academic  com- 
petition, and  a distrust  of  the  intellect.  Traditional  schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  emphasize  the  institution,  encourage  academic  compe- 
tition, and  distrust  the  emotions. 

freedom  to  choose 

Courage,  leadership,  integrity,  concern,  sensitivity,  mechanical 
and  physical  dexterity,  individuality  or  confidence  in  self  are 
qualities  which  no  one  in  education  can  afford  to  dismiss.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  the  so-called  traditional  schools,  public 
and  private,  have  looked  to  the  alternative  schools  for  ways  to 
improve  the  education  they  offer  and  attempt  to  integrate  some 
of  the  alternative  methods.  It  is  not  unusual  today  to  see  students 
in  secondary  schools  laden  down  with  red  packs  heading  off  for 
the  mountains  or  the  forests  on  a week  end  or  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  or  to  see  a rack  of  canoes  towed  off  for  a try 
at  the  rivers.  Students  rappel  down  buildings  and  climb  cliffs  if 
they  are  handy;  ingenious  obstacle  courses  are  available.  Students 
take  a term  off  to  work  in  the  inner  city  or  in  suppressed  rural 
areas.  The  open  curriculum  has  been  in  vogue;  students  have  the 
freedom  to  choose  among  a variety  of  courses  in  a variety  of  disci- 
plines and  are  encouraged  to  form  their  own  courses  or  to  reshape 
old  ones.  There  is  a desire  for  inter-disciplinary  courses  and  an 
inclination  to  make  more  courses  ungraded  or  pass-fail.  The  inde- 
pendent project  gives  further  opportunity  for  the  student  to  follow 
his  particular  interests.  Theater,  ballet,  pictoral  and  plastic  arts, 
ceramics  and  other  crafts  have  been  introduced  or  expanded. 
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Courses  in  psychology  which  encourage  students  to  examine  their 
own  behavior  and  that  of  others  are  offered.  Athletics  have  been 
expanded  to  include  either  non-competitive  or  individual  exercise : 
bicycling,  canoeing,  tennis,  golf.  The  attempt  in  all  this  change  is 
to  recognize  the  individual  and  give  him  the  opportunity  to  realize, 
or  begin  to  realize,  his  particular  potential.  With  this  realization 
comes  courage,  integrity,  willingness  to  lead. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  a school  of  traditional  structure 
can  indeed  encompass  any  or  all  of  these  methods  and  maintain 
its  own  integrity.  Those  who  call  for  the  alternatives  seem  to  say 
that  individuality  is  stifled  by  competition,  especially  if  that  com- 
petition is  academic.  Can  a school  continue  to  teach  students  to 
read  and  to  write  with  skill,  to  deal  with  the  abstractions  of  mathe- 
matics, to  have  a sense  of  the  past  in  history,  literature  and  art, 
to  know  the  extent  of  the  physical  sciences,  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
existence  of  and  the  creation  of  beauty,  to  know  a language  and 
a culture  other  than  their  own  without  academic  competition, 
without  testing  and  grading  students  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  acquired  this  knowledge?  Whatever  the  answer,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  recent  past  students  are  acquiring  less  of 
this  knowledge  as  measured  by  national,  state  and  local  testing. 
One  or  possibly  two  or  perhaps  three  of  three  explanations  offer 
themselves:  students  are  distracted  from  the  pursuit  of  academic 
excellence  by  alternatives;  they  see  little  point  in  that  excellence 
and  expend  their  energies  elsewhere;  the  testing  does  not  measure 
what  they  actually  know. 

From  my  own  observations  I know  how  difficult  academic 
competition  can  be  for  even  the  best-endowed  and  inclined  stu- 
dents. I have  seen  students  in  the  traditional  and  still-competitive 
school  in  which  I teach  who  come  to  the  realization  that  no  matter 
how  well  they  are  doing  as  measured  by  grades  or  any  other 
criteria,  there  is  always  some  one  next  to  them  who  they  know  is 
doing  better.  They  then  begin  to  doubt  themselves.  If  that  doubt 
becomes  deep-seated,  it  can  be  destructive.  And  yet  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  answer  for  these  students  does  not  lie  in  avoiding 
that  competition  by  going  off  to  pursue  their  individual  bents.  I 
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see  the  futility  of  pressing  knowledge  on  students  who  see  no 
point  in  it  and  do  the  work  only  on  the  threat  of  grades  or  fear 
of  failure.  And  yet  we  do  not  have  the  time  or  skill  to  wait  for 
reluctance  to  become  enthusiasm  before  proceeding. 

What  we  have  then  is  a dilemma,  one  worth  the  attention  of  the 
second  issue  of  the  Andover  Review.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
make  the  dilemma  a dialectic,  in  which  the  thesis  of  traditional 
education  can  work  with  the  antithesis  of  alternative  education 
to  point  the  way  to  a synthesis. 

W.  H.  Brown 


mind  and  motion 

Dear  Bill, 

There  are  two  places  in  your  statement  where  I feel  uncom- 
fortable. The  first  is  where  you  say  that  “the  first  thing  established 
in  this  debate  in  that  the  mind,  if  it  is  dominant,  inhibits  the 
senses  and  emotions  and  that  reliance  on  the  senses  and  emotions 
retards  the  development  of  the  mind.”  I think  I understand  what 
you  say,  and  if  you  mean,  for  example,  that  a person  who  is  upset 
or  unhappy  probably  thinks  poorly,  I agree.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  mean  that  by  hard  thinking  a person  can  pull  himself  out 
of  a state  of  being  upset  or  unhappy,  again  I agree.  But  both  of 
these  cases  demonstrate  the  mutual  connection,  the  mutual  modi- 
fication of  mind  and  emotion.  In  your  general  terms  (mind  versus 
emotions  and  senses),  where  you  see  conflict,  I see  a range  of 
interaction  all  the  way  from  mutual  disturbance  to  mutual  rein- 
forcement. The  human  organism  functions  whole.  By  that  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  mind  is  any  less  free  than  it  is— I believe 
in  the  mind’s  freedom  by  definition— only  that  the  free  mind  never 
exists  without  a personal,  perceptual  environment,  and  the  mind 
must  relate  to  ( and  yes,  at  times  set  itself  against ) one’s  emotional 
life.  One  can  seek  a state  of  balanced  objectivity  as  effectively  by 
looking  hard  at  one’s  environment  as  by  thinking  hard  about  it. 
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Perhaps  all  I am  questioning  is  the  word  “established.”  “Postu- 
lated?” “The  first  question  raised  is  . . .?” 

The  second  place  where  I find  myself  hesitating  is  in  your  brief 
reference  to  “national,  state  and  local  testing.”  I recognize  an  issue 
which  is  hotly  debated  in  some  local  political  situations  and  which 
is,  at  the  same  time,  an  issue  of  extreme  intellectual  complexity 
and  confusion.  Its  political  existence  explains  why  various  test 
scores  and  trends  have  been  publicized  at  the  same  time  as  it 
further  confuses  the  intellectual  problems.  Many  explanations 
have  been  offered,  including  the  ones  you  mention.  Perhaps  a 
different  kind  of  student  population  has  begun  to  be  tested,  more 
inclusive  of  low  testers  or  less  inclusive  of  high,  or  both.  Perhaps 
the  amount  of  time  children  spend  watching  television  rather 
than  reading  or  conversing  may  explain  a change  in  test  scores. 
Perhaps  some  other  equally  large  cultural  phenomenon  as  yet 
undiscerned  may  be  a cause.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  a combination 
of  all  these.  Or  perhaps  the  true  cause  will  remain  undiscovered, 
and  our  best  response— as  scores  rise  again— would  be  to  treat  it 
as  an  accidental  aberration.  At  any  rate,  what  does  seem  suspect 
to  me  is  a divisive  search  for  a scapegoat;  parents  blame  the 
schools  for  their  children’s  failure  to  fulfill  their  expectations, 
while  school  people  make  haughty  reference  to  students’  “social 
background”  as  the  root  of  all  problems.  If  a large  trend  does 
exist,  surely  responsibility  lies  with  everybody. 

That  is  all,  for  the  moment,  I feel  I can  coherently  question. 
More  personally,  the  confusion  I feel  in  responding  to  your  state- 
ment is  caused  by  my  sense  of  allegiance  to  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict you  describe.  I cannot  honestly  say  that  my  experience  lends 
credence  to  the  existence  of  the  dilemma  you  pose.  I know  that 
different  things  are  different  (that  mind  is  not  emotion,  that 
sensation  is  not  perception,  that  thought  is  not  action,  that  idea  is 
not  fact,  etc.),  but  in  my  experience  they  somehow  fit  together. 
Or,  at  least,  I must  fit  them  together,  willy-nilly. 

Your  statement  is  rich,  and  so  is  my  reaction.  For  example,  I 
began  writing  last  summer  an  essay  on  knowing.  I suppose  that 
fact  may  signal  my  arrival  at  middle  age.  I have  yet  to  wade 
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through  even  a brief  description  of  some  of  the  problems  of  know- 
ing—and  they  are  fierce!— but  my  goal  is  to  suggest  that  knowing 
is  a)  a creative  activity,  and  b)  trustworthy.  That  is,  the  primary 
function  of  knowing  is  not  the  creation  of  authority,  although 
this  happens,  but  that  knowing  valuably  relates  personal  creative 
efforts  to  a sense  of  social  stability.  When  you  contrast  “acquisition 
and  perception  of  knowledge”  to  “acquisition  of  truth  through 
the  senses,”  I find  myself  thinking  you  mean  one  thing,  not  two: 
knowing  is  a mental  activity  which  is  integral  with  seeing  truth. 
Clarity  and  cogency  are  equally  important  to  writing  an  essay, 
to  running  a river  rapid,  and  to  making  efficient  decisions  about 
one’s  life. 

Well,  you  can  see  you  stirred  me  up.  I guess  part  of  my  fear 
for  the  Review  in  this  case  is  that  the  theme  might  degenerate 
to  old  vs.  new,  and  a normal  reaction  to  that  would  be,  “so  what 
else  is  new?”  But  your  statement  keeps  my  thinking  out  of  that 
category,  so  probably  we’re  fine. 

R.  A.  Lloyd 


THE  AFTERNOO  N—of  the  Streaking  in  Slow  Motion? 

The  dance  of  April  Fool  in  a class  room, 

is  Debussy  writing  on  the  blackboard, 

are  there  more  than  13  ways  of  looking  at  a blackbird  ? 

an  inestimable  professor  of  Spring 
was  singing  beyond  his  words  and  a 
freshman  as  faun  was  making  the  news; 

instead  of  footnotes  the  light  footprints  of  the  dancer. 


John  Tagliabue 


Education  in  Search 
of  the  Spirit 


Transcendentalism  for  the  Twentieth  Century 

RUDOLF  STEINER  AND  THE 
WALDORF  SCHOOLS 

JOHN  F.  GARDNER 


mericans  are  active  and  intuitive  people.  This,  and 
the  fact  that  traditional  methods  of  educating  were  wearing  thin 
anyway,  may  have  been  what  led  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
to  the  new  movement  called  progressive  education.  The  progres- 
sives took  issue  with  traditional  educators  primarily  on  the  prob- 
lem of  what  intelligence,  or  the  ability  to  think  successfully,  is 
and  how  it  may  best  be  developed.  They  felt  that  twentieth  cen- 
tury Americans  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  thinking 
trained  in  old-fashioned  schools  by  methods  derived  from  literary 
and  religious  traditions  that  have  been  outmoded  by  modem 
science.  The  progressives  wanted  schools  to  be  pragmatically 
based.  They  aimed  to  educate  an  active  and  naturally  motivated 
mind  that  would  prove  better  able  to  cope  with  the  practical 
realities  of  the  present  time. 

For  at  least  fifty  years  now  educational  progressivists  here  in 
America  have  opposed  traditionalists,  because  they  have  felt  that 
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thinking  should  occupy  itself  with  real  life,  not  with  books, 
especially  not  with  old  books.  Thinking  should  arise  from  real-life 
situations.  It  should  be  tuned  to  reality  from  the  beginning;  in  the 
end,  it  should  change  reality.  It  should  want,  and  be  able,  to  steer 
the  course  of  practical  events.  For  such  an  active  mentality,  the 
progressives  felt,  every  child  has  a natural  aptitude,  at  least  until 
academic  formalism  comes  along  to  dismay  or  divert  him. 

It  would  seem  that  the  American  spirit  spoke  in  these  ideals 
of  progressive  education.  It  spoke  against  the  weakness  and 
sterility  of  an  intellect  ritualistically  trained  in  merely  academic 
skills.  It  spoke  in  favor  of  a living  intelligence  creatively  immersed 
in  the  flow  of  real  events.  Such  an  intelligence,  or  power  of 
thought,  the  new  impulse  said,  could  help  beleaguered  humanity 
to  bear  its  burdens  and  solve  its  problems.  But  to  develop  this 
quality  of  thinking  schools  would  have  to  change  their  ways 
radically. 

Thus  began  the  era  of  activity  in  the  classroom— ‘learning  by 
doing’— and  the  completely  psychological  orientation  of  the  curric- 
ulum. To  insure  enthusiasm,  studies  were  pursued  in  the  order  of 
the  children’s  interest  rather  than  according  to  logic.  To  insure 
practical  application,  studies  were  derived  from  “felt  needs”  and 
attempted  to  “solve  problems.”  The  question  concerning  which 
children’s  needs  and  problems  were  to  give  direction  to  any  given 
day’s  work  was  settled  by  democratic  vote  instead  of  by  the 
teacher’s  authority. 

Much  of  this  emphasis  upon  interests,  needs,  and  problems  in 
the  early  child-centered,  progressive  school  had  the  purpose  of 
bringing  motion,  enthusiasm,  and  pertinence-to-life  into  the  static 
formalities  of  education.  This  accounted  for  the  unfastening  of 
chairs  from  the  floors,  the  allowing  of  children  to  walk  about  and 
speak  more  freely,  the  encouragement  of  projects,  experiments, 
and  field  trips.  The  “emergent”  activity-curriculum  proposed  to 
bring  an  end  to  passive  listening— substituting  spunky,  creative 
effort  for  meek  contemplation  and  remembering.  It  aimed  to  con- 
vert obedience  into  collaboration,  to  make  study  a task  undertaken 
gladly  because  it  served  each  child’s  here-and-now  purposes,  rather 
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than  the  forgotten  purposes  of  another  people,  place,  and  time. 

Progressive  education,  in  a word,  tried  to  organize  schooling 
so  that  the  student  should  no  longer  have  to  postpone  year  after 
year  the  natural  question,  “What’s  in  it  for  me?”  To  a marked 
degree,  it  brought  the  student’s  ego  to  the  fore,  supporting  its 
present  claims  against  all  outside  compulsions,  especially  those 
of  the  past. 

Progressive  education  came  upon  the  scene  as  a liberating 
force.  In  the  name  of  freedom  it  championed  the  personal  pre- 
rogatives of  each  child.  It  encouraged  the  expression  of  freedom  in 
self-chosen  activities,  in  uncriticized  creativeness.  In  expected 
freedom  to  flower  when  the  dead  hand  external  authority— mean- 
ing that  of  teachers,  parents,  society,  tradition— was  lifted  from 
the  young  personality,  so  that  he  could  discover  his  own  livelier 
purposes.  On  the  report  card,  if  any,  time-honored  methods  of 
evaluating  achievement  statistically  were  abandoned  in  favor  of 
psychological  remarks.  Students  were  scarcely  ever  to  be  failed 
or  held  back  from  promotion. 

something  missing 

It  must  be  admitted  that  all  these  methods  of  education  did  indeed 
release  initiative  and  bring  zest  into  many  schools.  Some  students 
began  to  regard  school  with  an  affection  that  had  been  notably 
lacking  from  the  academic  relationships  of  earlier  eras.  Yet  pro- 
gressive education  never  fully  satisfied  most  people. 

Though  its  benefits  were  accepted  gladly,  there  was  that  about 
it  that  went  against  common  sense.  For  the  children  educated  by 
these  methods  seemed  in  general  too  brash.  They  became  stub- 
born, disrespectful,  and  unmannerly  in  their  self-will,  being  unable 
either  to  accept  adult  discipline  or  to  discipline  themselves.  They 
were,  besides,  unduly  given  to  passing  judgment,  though  they 
lacked  the  experience  on  which  to  build  a sound  judgment.  And 
their  education  had  the  further  defect  of  being  spotty:  extraor- 
dinarily advanced  in  some  respects,  primitive  in  others. 

The  self-interested  pragmatism  of  progressive  education  tended 
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to  ignore  and  smother  culture.  It  glorified  the  future  at  the  expense 
of  the  past.  It  took  the  high  discipline  and  objectivity  out  of  art, 
allowing  it  thereby  to  fall  into  the  insignificance  of  a purely 
private  experience  ( “I  do  it  that  way  because  I like  it  that  way” ) , 
and  making  it  vulnerable  to  distortion  without  limit.  The  pro- 
gressively educated  child  tended  to  regard  religion,  too,  as  a 
private  will-to-believe.  His  attitude  towards  it  was  either  indul- 
gently sentimental  (“A  man  has  a right  to  believe  what  he 
pleases”)  or  coldly  critical  (“Religion  is  based  in  fear  of  the 
unknown”).  Many  progressive  educators  resented  the  curb  on 
freedom  of  action  coming  from  the  religious  view  that  there  exists 
something  higher  than  the  self  and  that  this  higher  will  should 
rule  in  human  life. 

The  purely  ‘practical’  morality  fostered  by  progressive  attitudes, 
lacking  as  it  was  in  both  spiritual  elevation  and  conviction,  lacked 
also  the  power  to  control  behavior.  Because  progressive  education 
glamorized  the  lower  self  at  the  expense  of  the  higher,  it  even- 
tually undermined  the  individual’s  courage  to  hold  his  own  course 
against  mass  pressures.  Progressive  education,  for  all  its  prag- 
matism, did  not  in  fact  train  young  people  to  cope  with  the  reality 
of  the  world  they  lived  in. 

The  flaw  in  progressive  education  lay  in  the  fact  that  by  making 
every  effort  to  encourage  the  creative  will  in  the  individual  child 
;l  came  to  ignore  too  much  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  While  it  awakened  enthusiasm,  it  often  came  out  short 
on  facts  learned,  short  on  the  systematic  ordering  of  facts,  and 
short  on  certain  social  and  intellectual  skills  needed  to  deal  with 
facts. 

reversed  emphasis 

With  the  turn  of  the  political  tide  from  New  Deal  Liberalism  to 
Eisenhower  conservatism,  education  turned  also  towards  more 
traditional  forms.  The  cry  went  up  for  education  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way:  plenty  of  organized  subject  matter,  plenty  of 
standardized  tests,  plenty  of  drill,  and  a crackdown  or  permissive- 
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ness.  Parents  wanted  their  children  brought  back  to  reality.  By 
reality  they  meant  something  much  more  objectively  interested 
and  objectively  disciplined. 

This  turn  in  the  tide  of  education  was  accelerated  by  fierce 
competition  arising  from  the  pressure  of  an  increasingly  ambitious 
population  on  limited  college  facilities.  Other  factors  contributed 
also:  above  all,  the  humiliating  decline  of  Western  moral  and 
technological  prestige.  The  failure  of  morale  among  so  many  of 
our  Korean  POW’s,  the  extraordinary  increase  of  youthful  crime 
in  our  own  country,  and  the  indolent  arrogance  of  too  many 
students  sitting  out  their  days  in  school  now  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  personal,  psychological  approach  to  students  had  bankrupted 
itself.  Many  parents  felt  that  soft-headed  permissiveness  and  rela- 
tivism were  going  to  have  to  be  replaced  by  something  close  to 
the  hard-headed  absolutism  of  Soviet  discipline  if  we  as  a nation 
were  to  face  the  realities  of  the  world  situation. 

In  an  amazingly  short  time  public  opinion  in  America  made  an 
about-face.  Though  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  we 
showed  some  inclination  again  to  abandon  conservative  social 
policies,  in  education  our  faces  remained  set  towards  old-fashioned 
ideals  of  soaking  up  facts  and  drilling  skills.  We  were  disposed 
to  believe  that  technology,  not  psychology— objective,  not  sub- 
jective force— rules  the  world. 

For  twelve  years  following  Sputnik,  education  turned  its  face 
away  from  subjective  goals  and  norms.  It  started  from  world  facts 
and  organized  human  resources  to  serve  those  facts.  It  was  no 
longer  so  solicitous  about  individual  differences  in  ability,  nor 
so  anxious  to  justify  each  student  in  his  own  eyes.  The  students 
were  being  held  to  norms  set  by  colleges  and  in  turn  set  for  the 
colleges  by  national  military  and  economic  policy.  More  mathe- 
matics were  wanted,  more  science,  more  basic  skills  of  communi- 
cation, with  a track  system  to  care  for  the  several  grades  of  ability. 
More  competition,  more  speed:  failure  for  the  slow,  advanced 
placement  for  the  fast. 

A whole  new  generation  of  children  quivered  under  the  delayed 
lash  of  what  we  took  to  be  the  whip  of  reality.  But  not  for  long.  A 
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new  and  violent  wave  of  self-will  made  the  young  rebel  against 
home,  school,  and  established  values.  The  alienated  hippie  culture 
became  anti-rational  and  anti-social  as  never  before.  Some  kept  a 
footing  in  the  speeded-up  academic  treadmill,  but  periodically 
‘freaked  out’  and  ‘blew’  their  minds  in  whatever  way  they  could. 
Others  simply  dropped  out  of  the  race,  preferring  to  risk  any 
objective  health  and  public  success  that  the  future  might  hold  for 
them  in  an  exploitation  of  deeply  subjective,  preferably  mindless 
experiences. 


revolt 

The  traditional  academic  formula  simply  did  not  work.  Its  disci- 
pline ignored  or  banned  the  passionate  nature— and  reaped  the 
whirlwind.  The  dutiful  student,  his  feelings  straitjacketed  by  the 
formalities  of  intellectual  regimen,  eventually  exploded.  He 
demanded  a saturnalia  of  sheer  impulse.  His  studies  were  without 
passion,  his  passion  was  without  idealism.  In  their  alternation, 
neither  improved  the  other:  both  operated  to  destroy. 

We  must  remember  that  the  value  of  the  traditional  school  that 
came  down  to  us  from  Europe  and  the  Middle  Ages  really  derived 
from  the  vitality  of  its  lingering  ties  with  a distant  past  that  had 
been  spiritually  active,  spiritually  rich.  It  depended  for  its  interest, 
its  life,  on  these  ties  with  a far  time  when  religion  was  based  on  an 
actual  experience  of  the  spirit  in  the  lives  of  many.  There  was  a 
spirituality  in  our  past  that  continued  as  a thread  through  the 
humanistic  studies  and  the  liberal  arts  to  which  traditionalists 
hark  back.  But  we  must  recognize  that  while  this  spirituality  was 
real,  the  path  to  it  is  quite  blocked  by  now.  We  cannot  by  any 
means  depend  upon  the  fact  that  life  still  flows  into  education 
through  an  umbilical  cord  to  religion.  The  traditional  school  once 
had  a strong  bond  with  religious  institutions;  this  bond  is  effec- 
tively broken  now.  It  also  had  a strong  family-life  behind  it; 
families  today  are  rarely  able  to  do  what  they  once  did  for  the 
development  of  well-rounded  children.  All  this  has  been  changed 
by  the  mentality  and  living  conditions  of  modern  times;  as  a result, 
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in  trying  to  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  in  education,  the  tradi- 
tionalist is  wishing  for  something  that  cannot  be. 

However  a basic  concept  of  individuality,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  as  coming  to  us  from  the  past,  particularly  out  of  religious 
sources— a concept,  however,  that  need  not  depend  on  the  past 
or  upon  religious  backgrounds,  but  can  be  freshly  intuited  at  any 
time— is  this:  Real  individuality  is  something  that  unites  men.  The 
reason  we  all  seem  to  be  so  separated  from  one  another  is  that  in 
each  of  us  the  spark  of  divine  being  has  individualized  itself  by 
descending  into  a particular  environment,  taking  on  a particular 
genetic  structure.  These  external  elements  come  between  human 
beings;  it  is  really  the  bodily  structure  than  intervenes  between 
man  and  man.  But  this  body  is  not  our  individuality!  We  feel  our- 
selves to  be  in  the  body  but  not  of  it.  The  material  body  is  just  as 
environmental  to  the  real  self  as  is  the  larger  physical  environment. 

Real  individuality  in  a person  is  just  what  unites  him  with 
others.  For  example,  when  a scientist  begins  to  think  intensively, 
devotedly,  painfully,  about  a matter  of  concern  to  him— when,  in 
other  words,  he  is  being  the  real  scientist  he  most  of  all  wants  to 
be— it  is  he  himself  who  is  active.  His  individuality  pushes  to  one 
side  personal  predilections  and  eccentricities,  together  with 
thought  habits  that  have  come  from  tradition  or  training.  And  as 
his  deeper  individuality  comes  to  the  fore,  what  it  finds  and  gives 
him  to  say  is  of  universal  significance.  It  expresses  the  objective 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  acceptable  to  all  other  thinking  men.  And 
similarly,  when  a poet  or  artist  brings  substance  forth  from  the 
depths  of  his  true  individuality,  what  he  offers  will  be  nourishing 
to  his  own  times  and  to  other  times,  among  his  own  people  and 
among  other  peoples.  The  depths  of  the  individual  are  spiritual, 
and  the  signature  of  the  spirit  is  universality. 

When  we  say  today,  “Let’s  have  children  learn  subject  matter,” 
what  we  are  actually  asking  is  that  they  subject  their  humanity  to 
the  kind  of  dehumanized  technical  knowledge  that  is  now  being 
handed  down  from  the  colleges  into  the  secondary  and  elementary 
schools.  In  general,  this  knowledge  does  not  come  to  us  from  the 
religion-saturated  past  at  all:  it  is  not  continuous  with  the  older 
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concept  of  humane  studies.  It  is  rather  the  product  of  a modern 
scientism  that  prides  itself  upon  its  complete  break  with  the 
'superstitions’  of  former  ages.  For  the  modern  school  child,  subject 
matter  means  the  popularized  findings  of  modern  science.  And 
this  science  today,  in  its  popular  form  at  least,  is  really  a kind  of 
spiritual  wasteland.  One  doesn’t  know  too  many  people— just 
average  people— who  are  excited  by  a textbook  on  botany  or  zool- 
ogy,  optics  or  acoustics.  One  does  know  that  when  one  visits  the 
lab  in  most  schools,  it  turns  out  to  be  the  ugliest  and  dreariest 
room  in  the  whole  building.  While  scientific  studies  excite  a rest- 
less form  of  curiosity  in  certain  children,  they  awaken  real  wonder, 
which  is  the  more  spiritual  quality,  in  very  few  children.  We  do 
say  'Ah’  and  ‘Oh’  about  the  size  of  things,  and  the  distance  of 
things— about  how  small,  how  big,  or  how  terrific  they  are— but 
that  about  exhausts  our  psychic  reaction  to  what  is  taught.  In  the 
end,  there  is  an  undeniable  tendency  for  the  spiritual  part  of  a 
child  to  turn  aside  in  boredom.  The  moral  inspiration  of  traditional 
studies  scarcely  exists  any  longer,  and  the  spirit  of  man  really 
cannot  find  itself  in  modern  scientism. 

the  tioo  extremes 

So  the  traditional  school  tends  to  be  a desert— while  a progressive 
school  tends  to  be  something  of  a jungle.  The  progressive  form  of 
education— especially  in  its  most  modern  form  known  as  ‘the  open 
classroom’  or  the  ‘integrated  day’— is  still  so  subjective,  despite 
its  social  aims,  that  many  parents  of  good  sense  are  appalled  when 
they  see  what  their  children  don’t  know!  But  the  traditional  form 
of  education,  in  our  present  age,  has  become  so  emptily  objective 
that  students  are  appalled  when  they  have  to  study  all  those  parts, 
those  lists,  those  dates,  and  those  classifications. 

One  wonders  whether  Schiller  did  not  in  his  own  time  sense  the 
beginnings  of  the  two  ways  of  educating  that  we  now  call  aca- 
demic and  progressive.  His  characterizations,  in  any  case  are  to 
the  point.  Does  not  Schiller’s  ‘savage’,  whose  emotions  rule  over 
his  mentality,  describe  the  product  of  a one-sided  progressive 
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education;  and  his  ‘barbarian’,  whose  mentality  threatens  to 
destroy  his  feelings,  the  product  of  an  excessively  academic 
training? 

Education  in  all  cases  functions  as  intermediary  between  the 
human  self  and  the  world  it  lives  in.  The  progressive  movement 
responds  especially  to  the  claims  of  the  self;  the  academic  move- 
ment, to  the  claims  of  the  world.  The  first  accents  passion  and 
will,  the  second  accents  reason  and  thought.  They  are  both  unsatis- 
factory when  supporting  their  extreme  positions,  but  equally 
unsatisfactory  when  they  switch  positions— progressivism  becom- 
ing rationalistic  or  collectivist,  academician  becoming  revolution- 
ary or  mystical.  A grey  compromise  between  the  two  is  what  most 
schools  actually  are,  but  this  is  unsatisfactory,  too.  Such  a compro- 
mise has  no  integrity  of  its  own,  and  it  does  not  do  justice  to  either 
of  the  positions  it  seeks  to  reconcile. 

What  was  it  that  caused  the  original  split  in  education  between 
the  child  and  his  studies?  That  is  the  root  problem.  How  do  you 
bring  a child  and  his  studies  together,  so  that  education  is  a 
spirited  affair,  and  the  child  grows  spiritually?  This  split  between 
a modern  child  and  the  studies  prescribed  for  him  is  the  same 
split  that  exists  between  the  soul  of  the  modern  man  and  the 
practical  world  in  which  he  finds  himself.  And  the  reason  for  the 
split  between  man  and  the  world  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  contempt, 
or  at  least  the  doubt,  in  which  we  hold  the  single  bond  that  can 
really  unite  the  two.  This  one  bond  that  can  unite  the  man  and 
his  world,  the  child  and  his  studies,  the  subject  and  the  object, 
lies  in  thought.  It  is  neither  biological  instinct,  as  the  progressives 
suppose,  nor  social  conditioning,  as  the  most  modem  representa- 
tives of  traditionalism  propose,  that  overcomes  the  separate  per- 
sonalities and  unites  them  within  the  context  of  the  whole.  It  is 
fully-developed  thinking. 

“the  key  to  every  man  is  his  thought ” 

Our  lack  of  confidence  in  thought  began  at  the  time  when  modern 
experimentalism  arose.  We  do  not  say  this  shouldn’t  have  hap- 
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pened,  but  simply  characterize  the  observable  path  of  evolution. 
When  we  began  to  depend  so  much  on  physical  experimentation 
as  the  method  of  scientific  proof,  it  was  clear  that  we  no  longer 
believed  in  the  power  of  thought  to  correct  and  justify  itself.  We 
then  had  to  support  our  thinking  from  outside,  verify  it  from 
outside.  There  was  a time  when  people  would  take  the  physical 
facts  and  test  them  against  thought;  but  we  have  now  come  to  test 
thought  against  sensory  evidence. 

We  have  lost  our  trust  in  thought  because  thought  has  changed 
until  we  no  longer  believe  that  reality  expresses  itself  in  our  think- 
ing. This  is  to  say  that  we  have  lost  our  belief  in  the  power  of 
intuitive  thought  to  be  self-sustaining  and  self-confirming:  to 
prove  itself  as  a matter  of  self-evidence.  I believe  that  any  normal 
person  who  hears  himself  described  as  an  organism,  and  tries  to 
think  of  himself  as  such,  along  with  all  the  other  organisms  who 
are  being  instructed  by  the  professorial  organism  venting  its 
tissue  purposes,  must  somehow  feel  overtaken  by  unreality.  He 
may  be  nagged  by  questions:  “On  what  experimental  evidence 
do  I base  my  conviction  that  I exist?  What  proves  that  / am?  Do 
I fool  myself  when  I think  of  myself  as  no  organism  at  all  but  as 
a fundamentally  self-causing,  self-sustaining,  self-creating,  self- 
identity?”  But  he  will  realize  that  this  question  cannot  be  deter- 
mined experimentally  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  The 
essential  fact  of  being  has  to  be  ascertained  from  inside  itself  by 
intuitive  self-affirmation. 

The  power  of  thought  enables  us  to  experience  this  intuition 
of  being  in  our  own  case.  And  if  we  can  form  such  an  intuition 
concerning  ourselves,  can  realize  the  I am , we  gain  the  basis  for 
confidence  in  the  possibility  of  forming  further  intuitions  about 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  should  confidence  in  intuitive  experience 
be  lost,  thinking  itself  begins  at  once  to  fade.  We  come  to  live 
less  and  less  actively  in  our  thinking,  until  we  can  eventually  be 
persuaded  that  thinking  is  something  done  by  the  organism. 

We  must  work  out  a new  conception  of  the  role  of  thought.  For 
thought  is  truly  what  unites  us  within  a common  world.  As 
Rudolph  Steiner  observed  in  his  Philosophy  of  Freedom:  “In  the 
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idea  lies  the  true  communion  of  men.”  When  we  sit  together  in 
any  social  group  to  listen  to  one  another  speaking,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  we  are  women  or  men,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  blond  or  brunet.  The  fact  is  that  when  any  speaker  makes 
a clear  error  in  logic,  all  of  us  will  say,  “That  is  false!”  and  when 
a true  point  is  made,  we  shall  all  say,  “That  is  true.”  And  we  must 
simply  admit  what  this  fact  proves:  that  in  willed  thinking  we 
suppress  our  diversely  acculturated  individual  organisms  in  order 
to  allow  the  clarity  of  universal  reason  to  hold  sway  in  us,  and  that 
through  such  active  thinking  we  experience  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

There  is  one  power  of  thought  amongst  all  men,  one  mind 
working  in  all  individual  minds.  We  are  separated  by  our  organ- 
isms, but  we  are  united  to  the  extent  that  the  universal  power  of 
thought  thinks  itself  in  us  regardless  of  organic  differences.  Our 
unity  is  achieved  not  through  the  organism  but  through  thought. 
Thought  is  what  enables  us  to  go  out  and  enter  into  things,  to 
penetrate  things,  to  identify  ourselves  with  them,  to  become  one 
with  the  object  known.  If  we  have  no  confidence  in  intuitive 
thinking,  the  world  falls  apart.  Man  is  split  from  the  world;  the 
child  faces  an  abyss  between  himself  and  his  studies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  alienation  that  opens  between  him  and  the  whole 
environment,  human  as  well  as  natural. 

If  we  could  resurrect  a truer  conception  of  the  real  nature  of 
human  thought,  we  should  have  the  basis  for  overcoming  this 
unhappy  oscillation  between  blind  subjectivism  and  dead  objec- 
tivism. We  believe  very  widely  today  that  thought  is  subjective. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  alleged  subjectivity  of  thought  we  plunge 
into  an  exclusive  dependence  upon  the  experimental  method, 
which  promises  to  be  more  objective;  but  with  this  step  begins 
the  withering  away,  the  atrophy  of  genuine  thinking— and  the 
atrophy  of  other  soul-forces  as  well.  For  experimentalism  tends 
to  leave  the  real  human  being  out.  It  tends  to  make  most  of  his 
inner  life  irrelevant. 

If  we  are  to  find  the  epistemological  basis  for  a new  education, 
we  must  realize  that  thinking  transcends  both  subject  and  object. 
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Thought  brings  out  of  itself  the  concept  of  ‘subject’  and  the  con- 
cept of  ‘object.’  Anything  that  brings  out  of  itself  two  such 
concepts  cannot  be  subservient  to  one  of  those  concepts;  it  must 
transcend  them  both.  When  we  realize  this  fact  for  a certainty, 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  an  education  that  will  without  doubt 
place  knowing  again  at  the  center  of  moral  and  spiritual  education 
and  not  just  retain  it  as  the  tool  of  organic  needs.  In  a sense, 
knowing  can  be  the  center  of  education,  as  the  new  traditionalism 
desires,  but  it  can  only  be  the  center  of  education  providing  it 
exercises  the  whole  child.  It  is  not  going  to  exercise  the  whole 
child  unless  it  becomes  something  more  full-fledged  by  far  than 
the  scientific  positivist,  the  dogmatic  experimentalist,  judges  it 
to  be. 

We  have  to  realize  concerning  thought  that  there  are  many 
levels  of  cognition.  If  our  thought  is  superficial,  it  will  give  us  a 
superficial  picture  of  the  world;  if  our  thought  be  deeper,  it  will 
give  us  a deeper  picture  of  the  world.  As  much  as  we  put  into  the 
act  of  knowing,  that  much  we  get  out  of  the  reality  known. 

If  we  fully  understand  this  axiom,  then  we  begin  to  understand 
why  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  even  from  the  viewpoint  of  a com- 
plete and  correct  science,  for  the  artistic  sense  of  a person,  for  his 
moral  sense  as  well— for  his  whole  will  and  feeling— to  be  used  in 
the  experience  of  knowledge.  Too  frequently  today  everything 
that  goes  on  in  us  humanly,  as  our  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
as  our  artistic  or  moral  discernment,  is  considered  irrelevant  to 
the  problems  of  objective  knowledge.  But  as  Emerson  said,  “All 
the  facts  in  natural  history  taken  by  themselves  have  no  value,  but 
are  barren,  like  a single  sex.  But  marry  (natural  history)  to  human 
history,  and  it  is  full  of  life.” 

We  must  overcome  the  misunderstanding  of  the  relation 
between  objective  fact  and  what  goes  on  in  the  human  soul  as 
intuitive  response,  if  we  are  going  to  present  subject  matter  to 
children  and  ask  them  to  know  it,  and  yet  have  them  in  the  know- 
ing of  it  be  not  only  intellectually  used,  but  artistically  awakened 
and  morally  deepened.  Today  we  have  knowing  and  we  have 
activity.  We  have  activity  all  around  the  periphery— and  the  know- 
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ing  waits  in  the  center.  But  the  knowing  is  dead.  And  any  amount 
of  'extra-curricular’  activities,  any  amount  of  field  trips,  problem- 
solving projects,  psychologizing  or  socializing  around  the  periph- 
ery, is  not  going  to  make  up  for  what  is  fundamentally  dead— right 
in  the  middle.  If  and  when  we  bring  knowledge  back  to  life,  we 
shall  not  need  so  much  of  this  peripheral  effort. 

Knowing  will  come  to  life  again  when  educators  pay  heed  again 
to  doing  by  learning , as  well  as  to  ‘learning  by  doing.’  Such  a view- 
point is  entirely  justified  when  the  teacher  of  children  has  made 
his  own  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  words:  “Thought  is  a man  in  his  whole- 
ness, wholly  attending,”  and  Emerson’s  words:  “In  the  uttermost 
meaning  of  the  words,  thought  is  devotion,  and  devotion  is 
thought.” 


cogito,  ergo  sum 

Knowledge  is  always  a kind  of  activity  that  has  to  be  produced 
within  the  human  soul.  To  know  a thing  intuitively  is  to  be  the 
thing.  “So  to  be  is  the  sole  inlet  of  so  to  know.”  As  we  increase 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  we  come  more  fully  into  existence;  and 
conversely,  it  is  only  by  coming  more  fully  into  existence,  with 
all  our  capacities  of  soul,  that  we  can  increase  this  real  knowledge. 
So  that  if  we  produce  a little  inward  activity  with  the  superficial 
part  of  our  nature  called  intellect,  we  may  come  to  the  conception 
of  a mechanical  kind  of  world.  But  if  we  further  energize,  enliven, 
ensoul  the  act  of  knowing,  releasing  our  full  intelligence,  the  life, 
the  soul,  the  spirit  of  the  world  will  reveal  itself  to  us. 

When  we  realize  that  a spiritualized,  loving  thought  actually 
participates  in  all  the  beings,  events,  and  processes  of  the  world 
that  surrounds  us,  and  when  we  build  the  goals  and  methods  of 
teaching  upon  this  realization,  we  then  bring  knowledge  to  chil- 
dren; but  in  that  very  act  we  awaken  them  aesthetically,  morally 
and  socially,  as  well  as  mentally.  As  we  bring  children  to  objective 
knowledge  that  is  subjectively  experienced,  we  bring  them  fulfill- 
ment. The  art  created  and  the  activities  set  in  motion  on  the  basis 
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of  such  a knowing  will  be  human  through  and  through.  From 
them  our  social  life  can  take  new  hope. 


the  higher  self 

For  those  who  may  be  surprised  that  we  have  spent  so  much 
time  on  educational  trends  whose  search  for  the  spirit  is  one-sided 
and  have  not  even  mentioned  the  trend  whose  very  purpose  is 
to  overcome  these  one-sidednesses— I refer  to  the  Waldorf  school 
movement— I would  say  this : Our  review  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
modern  education  finds  itself  teaches  us,  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
necessity  and  pertinence  of  the  educational  philosophy  upon 
which  Rudolph  Steiner  based  the  first  Waldorf  school.  To  enter 
into  the  details  of  how  Waldorf  schools  search  for  the  spirit  in 
their  curriculum  and  methods,  requires  a willingness  to  go  back 
in  every  case  to  first  principles.  This  in  turn  requires  a significant 
amount  of  intellectual  humility.  If  we  have  the  modesty  and  cour- 
age to  face  squarely  some  of  the  riddles  of  contemporary  thought, 
as  these  are  mirrored  in  the  minds  of  educators,  we  can  develop 
the  readiness  that  will  carry  us  past  the  barriers  of  habit  and 
vested  interest  that  presently  block  the  serious  study  of  the 
thought  of  such  a pioneer  as  Rudolf  Steiner. 


JOAN  BRAGEN 


LESSONS 


I Time 

I think  of  the  time  from  conception  to  birth 
as  90,000,000  years. 

I think  of  the  time  from  birth  to  one 
as  9,000,000  years. 

I think  of  the  time  from  one  to  nine 
as  90  years. 

I think  of  the  time  from  nine  to  ninety 

as  81  years. 

II  Geography 

I wanted  to  climb  the  mountain  in  Mexico 
that  was  like  a peony. 

The  Nile  was  thin  as  a thread 
and  so  green. 

Congo  was  a church  bell, 
deafening  tone  and  drone. 

O Orient! 

Even  I knew 
Asia 

was  bread. 

Pampas 
wind  in  grass. 

Irrawaddy 
a maze  of  snakes 

or  was  it  worms 
writhing 
oozily  in  mud? 

Chichen-Itza 

the  gnawing  of  small  teeth. 

Klondike 
the  clock 

on  the  schoolroom  wall. 


Stamps 

maps 

globes 

colours  of 
plasticine  messes 
girls’  dresses 
flowers  in  presses. 

III  History 

Q:  What  significant  changes 
would  have  taken  place 
if  Abel  had  won? 

IV  French 

Monsieur  of  the  dark  coat, 

you  have  cut  yourself  shaving  again. 

The  children  in  the  little  square 
are  amused  by  chestnut  trees. 

And  in  the  same  garden  of  my  aunt 
the  gardener, 

has  he  not  eloped  with  Madame  your  wife? 

V Music 

We  will  practice  “The  Ash  Grove” 
for  speechday, 

but  for  going  to  the  air-raid  shelter 
we  will  sing  “Run,  Rabbit,  Run.” 

VI  Latin 

Following  a number  of  unforeseen  circumstances, 
Caesar  into  winter  quarters  over  the  Alps 
with  all  his  cohorts  and  the  hostages 
he  had  taken  in  previous  operations  too 
involved  to  be  mentioned  here 
triumphantly  marched. 

VII  English 

A lyric  is  one  emotion  sustained, 
usually  love  or  joy,  but  an  elegy 


is  always  sad  and  about  death. 

Poetry  usually 

rhymes,  and  must  keep 

time.  I wanted  to  write  an  epic 

about  the  war,  but  the  soldiers  I saw 

were  uncolourful,  unhelmeted, 

unhorsed;  usually  staring  silently 

out  of  trains. 

Give  me  a subject,  I said  to  myself: 

I’m  not  in  love  or  sad, 

I have  only  the  words, 

English  words,  English  names, 

and  the  time  of  the  rain, 

and  the  false  rhymes  of  schoolrooms, 

the  loose  rattle  of  something 

like  window  panes. 

VIII  Maths 

Multiplication  by  apples  and  pears 
or  by  going  up  stairs. 

Subtraction  by  confiscation 

or  coming  down 

taking  two  steps  at  a time. 

Algebra  by  x and  y. 

Geometry  by  pie. 

Division  by  groups  and  teams, 

never  supposed  to  be  thinking  or  dreaming  of  myself 
as  just  one 
by  any  sum. 

IX  Space 

I think  of  space  as  the  one  place  I was  never  in. 

I think  of  love  as  the  last  thing  to  name. 

I think  of  you  as  I think  of  myself. 

I think  of  the  children  as  I think  of  the  children. 

I think  of  death  breath  by  breath. 

I think  of  being  alive  too,  breath  by  breath. 

I think  of  beginning  again  and  begin  again. 


I think  of  myself  as  I think  of  you. 

I think  of  thinking  which  is  only  space. 

I think  of  these  words  which  are  only  words. 
I think  of  our  life  which  is  only  our  life. 


Michael  Mott 

May  1973 


GLENN  MILLER 


Hold 

the  Reunion 
Without  Me 


Reflections  on  a traditional  education 

BRIAN  McGUNIGLE 


t the  end  of  an  echoing  corridor  far,  far  down  in 
some  sub-basement  of  my  brain  an  old  hinge  creaks  and  a store- 
room opens,  full  of  dusty  memories  of  highschool.  HIGH- 
SCHOOL!  Can  I convey— can  I possibly  convey— the  atmosphere, 
the  scene  of  it?  The  prefrontal  paralytic  routine  of  it?  The  best 
of  it?  The  rest  of  it?  The  Gallia-in-tres-partes-divisa-est  of  it?  How 
can  I relate  the  A to  Z of  it?  The  SAT  of  it?  The  CEEB  of  it?  the 
NMSQT  of  it? 

Only  in  the  pages  of  Nicholas  Nickleby , perhaps,  could  one 
find  a more  “traditional”  school  than  the  one  that  I graduated 
from  only  ten  years  ago— Boston  Latin  School.  When  I say  “I” 
graduated  from  Latin,  what  I mean  is  that  someone  bearing  my 
name  spent  six  years  there,  did  splendidly  and  passed  on  to  college. 
It  wasn’t  me,  though.  I mean  . . . not  really.  Am  I making  myself 
clear?  That’s  what  this  essay  is  all  about . . . 

* * * * 

The  place  may  well  have  changed  since  I left  it— and  if  it  hasn’t 
that’s  just  one  more  reason  why  those  greenheads  and  bagmen 
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on  the  school  committee  should  be  drawn  and  quartered— but  in 
the  angst-filled  years  from  1958  to  1964  when  the  Readers  Digest 
had  yet  to  discover  Joe’s  thymus  and  was  still  preoccupied  with 
nuclear  Armageddon,  Latin  School  accepted  the  Challenge  of  the 
Sixties  ( people  talked  like  that  then,  especially  teachers ) by  weld- 
ing a heavy-duty  science  program  to  its  three-hundred-year-old 
classical  curriculum  and  laying  the  whole  godawful  mess  on  us 
with  a deadly  combination  of  pressure  and  routinization  that 
makes  the  Charles  Street  Jail  look  like  Club  Mediterranee.  If 
you  liked  Auschwitz,  you’d  have  loved  Latin  School. 

We  wore  jackets  and  ties  every  day  to  face  six  40-minute  class 
periods,  shuttling  on  the  sound  of  bells  between  identical  rooms 
with  36  desks  and  chairs  bolted  to  the  floor  in  each.  About  an 
hour  around  noon  each  day  was  a “homeroom”  period,  where  our 
silent  attention  to  the  next  day’s  homework  was  interrupted  only 
by  a lunch  and  recess  period  lasting  all  of  twenty  minutes.  Most 
of  us  worked  like  demons  since  there  was  an  examination  in  every 
course  every  week  and  a report  card  every  month.  The  attrition 
rate  was  sixty-six  per  cent,  favorable  only  in  comparison  with 
Anzio  Beach.  The  overriding  premise  was  crystal-clear  and 
accepted  unhesitatingly  by  everyone:  to  propel  your  scroungy  ass, 
willing  or  unwilling,  ready  or  unready,  hell  or  high  water,  into  the 
College  of  Your  Choice,  or,  if  you  were  alarmingly  laid-back  or 
cretinous,  into  the  college  of  the  guidance  counselor’s  choice. 

The  springboard  to  the  College  of  Your  Choice  was,  of  course, 
the  vast  battery  of  acronymic  national  examinations,  and  to  ace 
them  we  were  driven,  cajoled,  shaped  up,  dressed  down  and  run 
ragged  with  single-minded  determination  rarely  encountered  out- 
side military  basic  training.  Ruthless  would  be  a mild  characteriza- 
tion of  the  competitive  ambience,  and  status  depended  almost 
entirely  on  how  well  you  did.  The  school’s  highest  unofficial  acco- 
lade was  to  point  you  out  as  the  paradigmatic  “Latin  School  boy,” 
which  meant  you’d  bought  it  all— plugged  into  the  system,  getting 
with  the  program,  high  on  the  evanescent  adrenalin  rush  of  beat- 
ing out  some  poor  unfortunate  for  a prize  when  they  figured  the 
grades  out  to  the  second  decimal  place. 
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We  took  it  for  granted  that  the  teachers  at  Latin  were  the  best 
the  school  system  had  to  offer,  a realization  so  horrifying  in  retro- 
spect that  I cant  bring  myself  to  dwell  on  it.  Two  main  types 
seemed  to  predominate,  however.  There  were  the  youthful,  inef- 
fectual types,  who  seemed  to  have  drifted  into  education  by  virtue 
of  being  manifestly  unsuited  for  any  other  vocation  in  life.  Many 
simply  appeared  to  be  waiting  until  something  better  came  along, 
though  we  knew  that  for  them  it  never  would.  Among  the  older, 
embittered  group  of  teachers  were  a number  of  men  for  whom 
the  term  “eccentric”  would  be  a gross  understatement.  Looking 
back,  I am  always  amazed  at  the  equanimity  with  which  we 
accepted  personality  aberrations  that  would  have  sent  a ward 
attendant  scrambling  for  the  thorazine.  One  English  teacher  was 
obsessed— there  is  no  milder  term— with  the  poem  “Evangeline” 
and  spent  literally  months  on  it,  requiring  his  class  to  memorize 
mammoth  chunks  of  it  and  beating  out  the  dactyllic  hexameter 
rhythm  with  his  fists  on  his  desk  in  recitations.  After  school  hours 
he  sold  hats  in  a Boston  department  store.  Feet  of  clay.  But  crazy. 
Sadder  were  the  outright  alcoholics,  men  who  couldn’t  endure  the 
mind-snapping  tedium  of  it  day  after  day  and  would  ramble 
through  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  of  a class,  then  leave  swiftly  “to 
go  to  the  office”  and  emerge  only  when  the  bells  had  rung  and,  at 
least,  it  wouldn’t  be  the  very  same  set  of  faces  they’d  have  to  go 
back  in  and  face.  The  screamers  and  ranters,  unbalanced  indi- 
viduals whose  moods  we  despaired  of  figuring  out— how  did  we 
sit  still  for  it?  Why? 

It  wasn’t  as  though  we  were  doing  anything  interesting  in  the 
classes,  even  those  with  the  handful  of  teachers  who  were  both 
competent  and  dedicated.  Set  aside  for  a moment  the  loboto- 
mization  effect  of  six  years  of  Latin  as  a required  course.  Not  that 
there  were  any  “elective”  courses : early  on,  you  merely  indicated 
whether  you  were  game  for  the  “language”  program  or  the 
“science”  program.  If  you  chose  the  former  and  played  your  cards 
wrong,  you  wound  up  being  steamrollered  by  Latin,  Greek,  Rus- 
sian and  German  simultaneously  and  inevitably  ended  up  jabber- 
ing incoherently.  In  the  science  program,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
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could  finesse  a year  of  Latin— a fact  which  engendered  more  engi- 
neering careers  than  the  missile  gap. 

When  I taught  writing  in  college,  I was  staggered,  yearly,  by  the 
command  of  modern-literature  kids  coming  out  of  highschool 
and  prep  school  and  what-have-you  possess  today.  You  want  to 
know  what  we  read  in  English  courses?  Are  you  ready  for  Lorna 
Doone ? How  about  getting  down  to  it  with  Ethan  Frome ? Our 
exposure  to  drama  consisted  of  one  Shakespeare  play  a year. 
Hamlet , I recall,  was  “done”  in  this  fashion:  the  teacher  simply 
read  it  to  us,  as  we  followed  along,  a few  pages  each  day.  Not 
the  slightest  attempt  to  develop  in  us  a feel  for  literature  or  any 
analytic  skills.  What  did  we  get?  Word  lists  . . . booklets  of 
analogies  . . . hamster-is-to-treadmill-as  . . . We  were  just  nar- 
rowly pre-New  Math,  of  course,  so  math  education  was  rote 
problem  solving,  and  since  math  exams  were  given  out  of  the 
textbooks,  dynamite  grades  could  be  assured  by  sitting  down  the 
night  before  and  obsessively  solving  every  problem  in  the  relevant 
section  of  the  text.  We  (certainly  not  I,  and  I did  well)  never 
learned  to  really  think  in  a mathematical  context.  The  science 
courses,  too,  were  dreary  memorization;  we  rarely  got  in  a lab 
and  it  was  a debacle  whenever  we  did.  But  what  was  the  purpose 
of  labs?  They  weren’t  going  to  hand  you  a Bunsen  burner  and  a 
tube  full  of  gunk  at  the  Boards  ...  So  also  with  the  vaunted 
language  program:  we  learned  to  read  it  and  write  it— the  hell 
with  speaking  it,  that  wasn’t  neccessary  for  the  Boards.  I took  four 
years  of  German  and  never  saw  the  inside  of  a language  lab, 
although  the  school  had  one.  Who  used  it,  and  for  what,  I can- 
not say. 

What  kept  us  going  was  an  atmosphere  of  dog-eat  dog  compe- 
tition, fostered— prized,  in  fact— by  the  institution  itself.  Peer  group 
intellectual  gamesmanship  came  to  rest  heavily  on  a set  of  awards 
given  yearly  on  the  basis  of  grades,  won  only  by  students  who,  in 
addition  to  chalking  up  top  grades,  made  it  through  the  year 
without  being  absent,  late,  or  running  into  disciplinary  problems. 
On  this  layer  of  internal  competition  was  constructed  a pyramid 
of  academic  sweepstakes:  college  board  scores;  National  Merit 
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Scholarship  hoopla;  “early  admissions;”  unsolicited  offers  from 
colleges;  advanced  placement  tests.  An  endless  supply  of  carrots 
on  an  endless  succession  of  sticks,  the  net  effect  of  which  was  to 
create  a pack  of  blasted,  emotional  zombies.  The  Colleges  of  Our 
Choice,  of  course,  ate  us  up.  We  were  very  shiny,  very  slick, 
machine-tooled,  edges  sanded.  And  very  hollow. 

H:  Hs  sH  sH 

I was  the  prototypical,  archetypal,  no-question-’bout-it,  hands- 
down,  smack-dab,  on-the-money,  gung-ho,  hubba-hubba  “Latin 
School  boy.”  A company  man.  Just  following  orders.  But  getting 
off  on  it,  too.  And  I played  it  for  all  it  was  worth:  the  grades,  the 
offices,  the  honors.  Flat  out,  tensed  and  wired,  balanced  on  the 
razor-thin  crest  of  an  intellectual  wave,  hanging  ten  on  the  surf- 
board of  my  mind,  staying  up  top  and  out  front.  A winner.  That 
I was  something  of  a prodigy— fifteen  going  into  my  final  year— was 
not,  let  us  say,  unconnected  with  the  Hunlike  fury  with  which  I 
threw  myself  into  the  academic  game,  but  the  compensation 
motive  only  partly  explains  things.  We  were  competition  junkies, 
all  of  us— addicted  to  grade  averages,  board  scores  and  one- 
upmanship  like  gamblers  to  blackjack— and  Latin  School  was  a 
Las  Vegas  of  action. 

In  roller  derby  there  is  an  expression  known  as  “calling  off  the 
jam.”  The  skaters  zoom  ludicrously  around  in  tiny  banked  track 
at  dangerous  speeds,  and  as  they  charge  on,  around  and  around, 
a skater  will  drop  back  and  attempt  to  burst  through  the  flying 
pack,  thus  scoring  points.  But  if  the  whirling  circus  is  simply  too 
much  for  the  mind  and  skeletal  structure  to  take,  the  skater  “calls 
off  the  jam”,  most  often  with  a nonchalant  dismissive  gesture  of 
the  hands  rendered  while  skating  with  one  leg  raised  gracefully 
aft,  the  visual  effect  not  at  all  dissimilar  to  the  hood  ornament  on 
an  old  Packard.  What  I’m  getting  at  is  that  I finally  called  off  the 
jam  on  Latin  School  just  before  I was  due  to  take  three,  count  ’em, 
A.  P.  tests  that  I had  not  the  slightest  glimmer  of  authentic  enthu- 
siasm for,  but  which  I’d  naturally  agreed  to  undergo  as  a means 
of  laying  out  the  rest  of  the  class  flat  by  vaulting  directly  into  the 
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second  year  of  the  College  of  My  Choice.  At  that  point  I believe  I 
first  asked  myself  how  much  of  a geek  I could  put  up  with  being. 

Took  me  years  after  that,  of  course,  to  figure  out  who  I was,  to 
unzip  the  clown  suit.  Harvard  ( the  College  of  My  Choice ) in  the 
mid/late  sixties  offered  an  idyllic  atmosphere  for  getting  one’s 
act  in  shape,  figuring  out  where  you  stood,  learning  that  you  had 
emotions  as  well  as  a mind  and  coming  to  grips  with  them,  finding 
ways  of  dealing  with  fear  and  aggression  other  than  channeling 
them  perversely  into  academic  frenzy.  No  need  to  prove  oneself 
as  anything  other  than  a human  being,  and  even  that  was  optional. 
Latin  School  always  proudly  publicized  the  number  of  its  grad- 
uates who  went  to  Harvard,  and  in  my  year  there  were  twenty  or 
so  of  us;  the  rarely-cited  footnote  is  that  a significant  number 
dropped  out— casualties  to  the  culture  shock  of  virtually  limitless 
freedom  close  on  the  heels  of  lock-step  regimentation.  Latin  School 
had  prepared  our  minds  for  anything  likely  to  come  down  the 
pipe,  up  the  tubes  or  across  the  board,  whether  true,  good,  beauti- 
ful or  simply  weird  . . . but  it  had  never  turned  its  attention  to 
what  kind  of  people  we  would  be.  And  if  that  question  isn’t  key 
to  the  educational  process,  then  what,  one  may  legitimately  ask, 
is  education  all  about? 

Must  the  acquisition  of  personal  insight  be  an  entirely  do-it- 
yourself  job? 

* * * * 


Whatever,  whoever  I may  have  been  at  Latin  School,  I’m  not  that 
person  now.  Much,  much  time  has  passed  and  I rarely  even  think 
about  the  place  . . . though  one  experience  inevitably  used  to 
bring  it  back.  From  the  secure  anonymity  of  my  back-row  perch 
on  those  infrequent  occasions  when  I got  it  together  to  attend 
classes  in  law  school,  I found  myself  looking  with  the  greatest 
distaste  on  the  predictable  crew  of  can-do,  yes-sir,  doubleknit, 
briefcased,  eager-beaver,  bite-thy-neighbor  anal  retentives  and 
emotional  cripples  who  materialized  each  day  and  seemed  to  gain 
some  necessary  dose  of  ego-gratification  from  the  advanced  games- 
manship of  Socratic  dialogue— the  guys  who  would  demand,  beat 
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the  table  and  DEMAND  three  extra  minutes  to  finish  the  last 
question  on  the  exam  because  you  started  passing  out  the  blue- 
books  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  they  didn't  get  over  here 
for  three  solid  minutes  and  we’re  entitled  to  it  because  we  timed 
it  and  . . . 

Worse  than  to  have  undergone  the  soul-dampening,  mind- 
cheapening,  heart-numbing  miasma  of  a “traditional”  education 
is  never  to  have  outgrown  it. 


COLLEGE  NOTEBOOKS 

“Reality  deals  with  functions 

of  the  alimentary  tract  and  the  growth 

of  cuticles  but  love 

belongs  to  Plato.”  Wasn’t  that 

Professor  Bailey  Art  102? 

Pressing  a button  he  illuminated 
a wall  with  Botticelli. 

“This  is  what  love  is  about : 

Venus  who  never  existed 
and  who  never  grows  old.” 

And  didn’t  he  marry  that  hefty 
gray-haired  lady  from  the  bursar’s 
office.  Always  smiling, 

“but  not  Venus.”  How  disappointing 
to  freshmen.  Meanwhile  in 
the  Romance  Language  Department 
we  heard  the  search  was  not 
for  Venus,  nor  even  for  someone 
to  share  the  search  for  Venus. 


Diana  Der  Hovanessian 


A Special  School 
for  New  York 


The  High  School  of  Performing  Arts 

FRED  FERRETTI 


This  is  a public  school  in  New  York  City.  Maria  O’Neill 
sits  hunched  on  the  floor  of  a second-floor  classroom,  wearing, 
what  she  indicated  with  gestures  of  her  bow-shaped  shoulders, 
was  a shawl  or  a blanket.  She  took  it  off  and  handed  it  to  the  girl 
to  her  left,  who  took  it  apart  and  braided  its  strands.  The  girl 
next  to  her  made  the  braid  into  a necklace,  and  the  next  girl  in 
the  circle  fashioned  a ponytail  out  of  the  necklace.  It  then  became, 
in  the  hands  of  two  successive  girls,  a bow  and  a ball.  The  next 
girl  bounced  the  ball,  the  next  hollowed  it  into  a clay  vessel  and 
passed  it  to  Ed  Shellman,  who  created  a flower  vase  of  it,  then 
gave  it  to  the  girl  on  his  left,  who  made  it  into  a wide-mouthed 
bowl.  It  became  a pizza  in  the  hands  of  the  next  young  student, 
and,  finally,  the  last  girl  made  it  into  a shoe  and  slipped  it  onto 
her  right  foot. 

By  the  time  the  imaginary  blanket  had  made  its  way  around 
the  circle  of  eleven  young  people  and  evolved,  in  pantomime, 
into  a shoe,  the  hands  of  the  boys  and  girls  had  been  converted 
into  looms,  lathes,  potters’  wheels,  lasts  and  sewing  machines. 
The  young  people  in  leotards  and  dancing  slippers,  as  they  squatted 
cross-legged  in  that  classroom,  had  become  artisans  of  grace. 

The  eleven  students  are  the  afternoon  senior  “Drama  for 
Dancers”  class  at  the  High  School  of  Performing  Arts  on  West 
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46th  Street,  just  off  Times  Square,  the  most  unusual  of  schools, 
more  than  unusual,  unique,  transcending  the  jutting,  rough-carved, 
red  stone  walls  of  its  building  coated  black  with  the  atmospheric 
soot  of  Midtown  Manhattan.  It  looks  like  any  other  of  the  city’s 
900  public  schools,  newer  than  some,  older  than  most,  with  its 
aged  cornices  and  the  granite  filigree  of  its  seventy-five-year-old 
facade,  giving  it  the  stolidity  of  a smaller  investment  bank. 

Not  so  inside.  Its  walls  are  two-tone  institutional  green  and 
grey,  its  corridors  narrow  and  old,  its  stairwells  waffled  steel,  its 
corridors  old  and  dark,  but  its  classrooms  pulse  with  difference. 

The  “Drama  for  Dancers”  class  is  on  the  second  floor.  On  the 
fourth,  Jonathan  Strasser,  a music  instructor,  stood  before  forty 
students  wearing  jeans  and  leotards  and  dresses  and  suits  and 
sportswear,  tee-shirts,  sweatshirts,  sandals  and  clogs,  with  oboes 
to  their  lips,  cellos  against  their  bodies,  violins  tucked  beneath 
their  chins,  waited  for  them  to  put  their  chewing  gum  aside,  their 
books  underneath  their  chairs  and  swung  his  right  hand  down- 
ward. For  forty  minutes  thereupon  there  was,  mingled  with  sounds 
of  horns  from  46th  street  and  sirens  whooping  up  in  the  distance,  a 
full  chamber  recital. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  five-story,  dirty  building,  a condemned 
property  no  less,  has  been  feeding  dancers,  actresses  and  actors, 
musicians  and  technicians  into  the  Manhattan  theatrical  district 
which  surrounds  it.  Each  year  more  and  more  artistically-gifted 
children  demand  to  be  taken  into  the  school,  and  only  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  New  York  City  School  system  and  the  school’s 
desire  to  be  a rather  intimate,  special,  professional  school  have 
kept  it  at  a manageable  size.  Each  January  the  school  holds 
announced  auditions,  and  any  student  from  any  school  in  the 
city’s  system  may  apply.  Last  year  ten  thousand  applications  went 
out;  four  thousand  youngsters  were  auditioned;  and  but  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  were  accepted  into  the  school,  where 
the  accent  is  on  performing  rather  than  on  textbooks. 

Jim  Moody,  once  a student  at  Performing  Arts  and  now  a 
teacher,  was  taking  his  class  through  a rehearsal  of  Arthur  Miller’s 
The  Crucible.  The  young  actors,  wearing  shawls  and  gowns  and 
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peaked  hats  that  in  the  poor  light  were  to  remind  one  of  Salem, 
went  over— and  over  again—  a scene  where  a woman  of  innocence 
is  denounced  by  the  witch  hunters. 

“I  want  to  see  hate,”  said  Moody.  “Make  me  feel  it.  My  God, 
man,”  he  shouted  at  the  young  boy  playing  the  husband  to  the 
doomed  woman,  “these  people  are  going  to  kill  your  wife.  They’re 
going  to  kill  your  wife!  Feel  it!  Feel  it!” 

The  girl  playing  the  woman  grabbed  at  a judge  and  was  roughly 
pulled  away  by  two  cloddish  court  attendants.  She  screamed  with 
pain.  Real  pain  as  the  skin  of  her  arm  was  torn  and  bleeding. 
“Hold  it,”  said  Moody,  “No,”  said  the  girl,  “let’s  do  it  again,  I 
almost  have  it.” 

They  did  it  again. 

Many  of  those  in  Moody’s  class,  in  Strasser’s  concert,  in  Lydia 
Joel’s  “Drama  for  Dancers”  class  are  too  poor  for  professional 
schools.  Many  lack  money  to  even  buy  dancing  slippers.  Most 
cannot  afford  musical  instruments  or  the  private  lessons  that  are 
necessary  adjuncts  to  professional  study  at  the  school.  Yet  some- 
how, each  year,  it  plugs  along,  producing  the  likes  of  dancers 
Edward  Villella,  Arthur  Mitchell,  Bruce  Marks,  Dudley  Williams, 
Eliot  Feld,  Tony  Mordente  and  Eleo  Pomare;  actresses  Eartha 
Kitt,  Liza  Minelli,  Janet  Margolin,  Susan  Strassberg,  Pat  Crowley 
and  Suzanne  Pleshette;  actors  Al  Pacino,  Richard  Benjamin, 
Northern  Calloway  and  Ben  Vereen;  comedians  Dom  De  Luise 
and  Freddie  Prinze;  and  playwright  Herb  Gardner.  Not  all  of  the 
above  were  penniless,  but  some  were,  and  when  they  were  at 
school  at  Performing  Arts  the  row  was  tough.  The  school  competes 
with  the  city’s  other  high  schools  for  its  budget  dollars  and  more- 
over, despite  the  unique  character  of  the  school,  is  regarded  by  the 
municipal  bureaucracy  at  City  Hall  as  not  at  all  a special  case, 
according  to  the  school’s  principal,  Dr.  Rachael  Dunaven  Yocom. 

talent  supreme 

It  is  so  different  that  its  first  prerequisites  are,  as  its  name  suggests, 
proficiency  and  originality  in  the  performing  arts.  A student  need 
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have  only  passing  grades,  minimums,  to  be  accepted,  but  his 
talent  must  be  quite  special.  He  must  have,  by  the  time  he  applies 
for  the  school,  a history  of  practice  with  his  chosen  musical  instru- 
ment, or  a background  in  dancing  or  acting  instruction.  At  his 
audition  great  weight  is  given  to  individuality  of  performance, 
to  creativity.  “Horatio  At  the  Bridge,”  or  “Chopsticks”  or  two 
years  at  Mrs.  Fieldston’s  dancing  emporium  will  not  get  an  appli- 
cant in.  And  once  in,  he  must  hew  to  a back-breaking  schedule. 

The  academic  requirements  of  the  city’s  Board  of  Education 
for  high  school  students,  including  Regents  proficiency,  must  be 
achieved  by  all  students— but  in  a compressed  half-day.  For 
example  the  “Drama  for  Dancers”  on  a recent  morning  had  delved 
into  the  causes  of  the  Russian  Revolution  in  their  social  sciences 
class;  into  schizophrenia  in  behavioral  sciences;  into  William  Blake 
in  English;  and  into  the  Palace  of  Versailles  in  French  History. 
But  after  the  noon  lunch  break  their  afternoon  was  three  solid 
hours  of  dance  study,  theory,  practice  and  drill. 

Up  on  the  third  floor  sits  Penny  Frank,  a former  dancer  with 
Ballet  Russe,  atop  a raised  platform,  her  feet  dangling  beneath 
her  as  her  students  move  their  bodies  to  her  commands.  The  young 
men  and  women  stretch  their  legs  into  impossible  splits,  arch  their 
backs,  reach  outward  with  their  right  arms  as  their  left  arms  curve 
into  their  spines.  A piano  ticks  a rhythm  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a metronome,  and  Penny  Frank  calls,  “Be  there.  Don’t  drift.  One 
and  one  and  one  and  one  . . . and  one.  Show  me  where  you  are. 
Show  me  how  hard  it  is  to  do.  Where  are  your  necks?”  The 
youngsters  rotate  themselves  sinuously  on  the  polished  oak  floor 
as  Penny  Frank  calls  again,  “One  and  one  and  one  and  one  . . . 
and  one.” 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a concerted  effort  to  open  the 
school  to  New  York  City’s  minorities,  and  so  at  this  point  there 
is  a student  body  that  is  forty  percent  white  and  sixty  percent 
black,  Hispanic  and  Oriental.  And  there  is  grumbling,  we  are 
told,  from  among  some  teachers  who  complain  of  “these  new 
quotas,”  yet  the  school  has,  others  say,  never  been  more  vibrant. 
What  makes  the  school  different,  what  makes  it  attractive  to  many 
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students  who  were  reluctant,  if  not  obstinate,  students  in  tradi- 
tional school  environments  is  the  accent  on  self-discipline,  compe- 
tition not  against  others  but  against  oneself,  unspoken  peer  group 
pressure,  and  the  school’s  unswerving  dictum  that  the  student 
makes  it  on  his  own  or  he  doesn’t  make  it. 

Says  Dr.  Yocom— whose  students  often  call  her  “Mammy,” 
but  not  to  her  face— “We  have  no  study  halls  simply  because  there 
is  no  spare  room,  nor  time  to  assign  a study  period.  Students  are 
expected  to  study  at  home.  Here  they  work.  We  have  no  assem- 
blies, only  shortened  home  rooms,  no  sports.  But  we  have  a school 
that  is  a joy  to  come  to  every  day.” 

Down  in  the  basement,  John  Cappelletti,  a drama  teacher, 
warms  up  his  after-lunch  class  for  Sartre’s  adaptation  of  “The 
Trojan  Women.”  The  students,  about  twenty  of  them,  don  burlap 
sacking  and  stand  in  a circle  gutterally  intoning  the  vowels,  “May, 
me,  my,  mo,  mu.  Mah,  meh,  mih,  ma,  muh.”  They  moan  and  roll 
their  heads  about  on  their  shoulders  as  Cappelletti  begins  casting. 

The  school  presently  has  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  students 
—two  hundred  and  twenty  in  drama,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  in  dance,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  music— and  is  given 
only  6,000  annually  for  stock  supplies,  musical  instruments  and 
other  capital  expenditures.  For  the  niceties  like  the  dancing 
slippers  for  those  dancers  who  cannot  afford  them,  the  school  must 
rely  on  a series  of  modest  fundraising  functions.  Last  April  it  took 
the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  to  hold  a one-night 
Broadway  production  of  its  own,  calling  it  simply,  the  “Gala 
Benefit.”  Former  students  like  Eartha  Kitt  returned  for  the  night 
to  sing,  joke,  dance  and  persuade  the  people  crowded  into  the 
Broadway  show  house,  the  Royale,  to  give  as  much  as  they  were 
able,  to  buy  tubas  and  violins  and  shoes  and  kleig  lights  for 
Moody’s  drama  stage.  The  school  needs— to  get  it  out  of  the  educa- 
tion budget  competition—  about  $50,000.  That  night  it  raised  less 
than  a third  of  that,  $15,000,  and  while  it  was  satisfying  to  a 
degree,  it  was  disappointing,  too,  to  its  chief  fund-raiser,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Sumin,  who  is  bitter  about  what  she  believes  to  be  an 
unresponsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  the  school  “which  is 
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truly  something  special  to  New  York.  I think  it’s  ridiculous  that 
we  have  to  compete  on  a budget  line  to  get  a piano  teacher.” 

But  they  must.  More  and  more,  New  York  City’s  vast  and 
largely  unmanageable  school  system  deteriorates.  In  a budget  that 
must  look  to  the  needs  of  a million  and  a half  students  and  forty 
thousand  teachers  in  900  schools  there  is  little  patience  for  “some- 
thing special.”  Once  each  year  the  city’s  education  chancellor 
issues  a report  announcing  “open  classroom  experiments”  and 
sophisticated  new  vocational  training,  but  the  system  continues 
to  undereducate.  By  refusing  to  recognize  that  the  High  School  of 
the  Performing  Arts  is  indeed  something  special,  it  throws  away, 
little  by  little,  one  of  the  fine  things  within  the  system.  It  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  city’s  attitude  that  it  took  quite  a long  time  to 
excuse  the  school  from  prescribed  physical  education  require- 
ments for  students,  and  today  there  is  still  opposition  from  those 
in  the  Board  of  Education  bureaucracy  who  think  it  is  a terrible 
thing  that  those  kids  in  that  funny  high  school  aren’t  getting  their 
gym. 

Most  don’t  come  to  see  Dr.  Yocom  in  her  joy. 

“You  wouldn’t  believe,”  she  told  me  on  a visit  there,  “that  these 
kids  go  through  hours  and  hours  of  extra  math  and  science,  just 
so  they  can  give  themselves  to  this.” 

I told  her  I would  believe  it. 


childhood 

the  shadow  of  a door  closing 

then  the  door  darkens 

and  far  off  into  the  night 

i can  see  the  traveling  lights  of  a road 

that  have  taken  me  home 

with  both  eyes  before  waking 

before  waking  in  a world  without  eyes 


Gerard  Malanga 


“The  Most  Perfect 


Teacher” 

The  Arts  and  Tradition  Combine 

JANE  BERDES 


There  are  two  arts— music  and  movement— which  I 
would  say  some  god  gave  mankind  for  the  service 
of  high  principles  and  the  love  of  knowledge  . . . 
He  who  best  blends  these  and  applies  them  most 
suitably  to  the  individual  soul  is  the  man  whom  we 
should  most  rightly  pronounce  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect teacher. 

Plato,  The  Republic 


merica’s  latecomer  status  in  Western  civilization,  her 
long  catechumenate  before  Europe’s  cultural  inner  sanctum,  and 
the  practicalities  of  pioneering  have  caused  us  as  a people  all  but 
to  have  lost  touch  with  the  fine  arts  as  a basic  democratic  tool. 
An  awareness  of  the  arts  as  a framework  for  the  growth  of  the 
individual  into  a free  man  or  woman  has  been  effectively  removed 
from  the  consciousness  of  at  least  two  generations  of  Americans 
with  disastrous  effects  on  the  quality  of  American  life.  It  is  as 
if  we  had  to  pay  some  penalty  for  the  unique  success  of  our  350- 
year-old  historical  experiment  in  democracy,  which  itself  is  the 
creation,  or,  as  William  Bolitho  wrote  in  Twelve  Against  the  Gods , 
the  dream-child  of  those  poets  and  artists  and  spirited  adventurers 
whom  it  now  can  neither  use  or  tolerate. 

Growing  up— whether  for  human  beings  or  nations— is  like 
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coming  late  to  the  theater  and  feeling  lost  in  the  darkness  and  not 
understanding  what  is  happening.  Gradually,  we  adjust  to  the 
darkness,  things  come  into  focus,  we  begin  to  learn  from  the  drama 
unfolding  on  stage  and  eventually  to  assist  in  the  performance. 
The  American  people  and  its  artists  are  at  this  historical  moment 
of  incipient  cooperation  now.  As  Leonard  Bernstein  told  would-be 
professional  musicians  at  the  opening  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  1970:  “Only  the  artists  can  articulate,  educate,  defy, 
insist,  sing,  and  shout  the  big  dreams,  who  can  turn  the  not-yet 
into  reality.  The  secret  weapon  is  art.” 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.,  the  Platonic  idea 
that  art  derives  its  main  value  as  a means  of  attaining  the  educa- 
tional ideal  is  being  tested  in  American  schools.  We  are  far  from 
acting  significantly  on,  much  less  achieving,  the  arts-infused  edu- 
cational standards  of  civilized  people  from  the  Greeks  onward 
which  deemed  the  fine  arts  not  just  worthy  of  study  by  free  men 
and  women  but  essential  to  their  survival.  We  are,  in  fact,  barely 
on  a common  plain  of  belief  in  education  as  the  major  source  of 
power  and,  therefore,  as  the  primary  political  problem  of  our  time. 

Yet  we  are  growing.  One  of  the  best  proofs  that  we  are  is 
the  deepening  awareness  of  professional  educators  that  the  arts 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  of  American  educational  reform. 
Another  proof  is  the  steadily  deepening  penetration  into  educators' 
thinking  and  students’  activity  of  the  meaning  of  Goethe’s  dictum : 
in  art  it’s  not  the  thinking  that  does  the  job,  but  the  making. 
Education  is  becoming  not  a matter  entirely  of  mental  activity 
but  of  physical  doing  as  well.  The  chance  to  make,  to  do,  to  create 
is  being  restored  to  the  learning  environment  not  as  a replacement 
for  what  Americans  have  become,  but  as  a vehicle  for  what  we 
can  be. 

Possibly  the  greatest  contribution  over  the  past  two  decades 
of  education’s  debate  on  how  best  to  shape  the  popular  attitude 
and  opportunities  of  American  schools  is  the  entrance  of  artists 
themselves  into  both  the  debates  and  experiments  underway  in 
education.  It  has  been  necessitated  by  the  ability  of  educators  to 
do  this  piloting  job  for  themselves.  Although  there  is  still  a pro- 
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found  ignorance  existing  at  all  levels  of  U.S.  intelligence  about 
what  it  takes  to  develop  future  artists,  fortunately,  artists  them- 
selves are  discovering  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  arts-infused  edu- 
cation on  a major  scale  here,  there  will  have  to  be  artist-infused 
power  structure  first.  Happily,  this  blending  of  the  art  of  politics 
with  the  politics  of  art  is  already  happening  just  as  in  Plato’s 
prescription  for  the  ideal  teacher  the  arts  were  blended  with  aca- 
demic disciplines. 


creativity  is  in  everybody’s  genes 

For  example,  when  the  internationally-renowned  American  violin- 
ist Yehudi  Menuhin  came  to  Washington,  D.C.  last  spring  to 
perform,  he  gave  a rare  and  unpublicized  lecture  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution’s  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments  on  the  need  for 
creativity  in  life.  He  spoke  at  length  of  the  school  he  founded  in 
1962  in  Surrey,  England,  for  gifted  youngsters  age  six  to  sixteen. 
He  said  he  was  moved  to  open  his  school,  which  has  an  enrollment 
of  thirty-seven,  after  visiting  Russia,  where  all  school  children  are 
educated,  not  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  as 
in  the  U.S.  public  school  system,  but  to  the  level  available  only 
to  the  aristocracy  before  the  revolution:  “I  visited  Moscow’s 
Central  School  of  Music  where  children  as  young  as  five  acted  out 
their  own  plays,  composed  music,  and  sang  in  complex  harmonies, 
all  within  a heightened  awareness  of  their  other  studies.  It  was 
the  happiest  place  I found  in  Russia. 

“Creativity  doesn’t  need  discovering,  Creativity  is  inherent  in 
people’s  genes.  All  children  demand  to  be  creative.  Teaching 
creativity  is  almost  a matter  of  not  being  able  to  stifle  it.  I have 
never  found  a young  person  unwilling  to  be  inspired  or  to  put 
forth  the  effort  the  arts  require.  Problems  start  when  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  doesn’t  appear  in  children’s  lives.  Then  the  basic 
human  drive  toward  exhilaration,  which  creativity  satisfied,  finds 
its  negative  expression  in  violence,  the  exact  opposite  of  creativity. 
That’s  why  violence  is  so  rampant  throughout  the  U.S.  today.” 

Not  far  from  where  Menuhin  spoke  another  small  private  school, 
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similar  in  many  ways  to  the  violinist’s  House  of  Music  in  England, 
approximates  the  Platonic  ideal  yet  more  closely,  because  it  has 
succeeded  in  framing  a general  educational  environment  by  the 
arts,  and  by  dance,  in  particular.  The  Academy  of  the  Washington 
Ballet,  which  opened  a year  before  Menuhin’s  school  and  now 
has  120  students  from  the  seventh  grade  through  the  four-year 
college  level,  has  had  little  if  any  exchange  of  professional  expe- 
riences thus  far  among  the  few  artists-turned  educators  laboring 
in  the  uncharted  field.  Few  Washingtonians  and  few  outside  the 
dance  profession  know  of  the  Academy’s  existence.  Its  white,  high- 
windowed  home  borders  on  Georgetown,  architecturally  sheltered 
by  the  gothic  Washington  Cathedral.  It  is  not  a point  of  tourist 
interest  as  is  the  46-year-old  Royal  Ballet  school  in  London  or 
the  240-year-old  Moscow  Ballet  School,  official  training  school 
for  the  Bolshoi  Ballet. 

teaching  vs.  performance 

Like  Menuhin’s  music  academy  the  academy  in  Washington  tries 
to  duplicate  in  the  U.S.  the  high  training  standards  for  musicians 
and  dancers  achieved  for  centuries  in  Russia.  But  the  stark  career 
opportunity  which  faces  its  graduates  has  forced  the  Academy 
to  veer  from  its  original  special  arts  school  character  to  one  in 
which  the  educational  process  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  final 
artist  product.  As  a result  there  is  much  about  the  Academy  of  the 
Washington  Ballet  which  characterizes  it  as  a school  of  the  future. 

From  1972  to  1974  the  13-year-old  Academy,  was  the  official 
training  school  for  the  now  defunct  National  Ballet  company. 
But  its  founder  and  director,  Mary  Day,  values  teaching  over 
performance,  and  strongly  believes  that  a renewal  of  American 
culture  will  not  come  from  performance  or  organization  or  public 
declarations  but  from  within  artists  who  are  better  human  beings. 
Isadora  Duncan,  America’s  first  dance  artist  and  the  spiritual 
mother  of  so  many  of  our  present  dance  artists,  put  it:  “The  child, 
for  all  his  stepmother  Nature  gives  him,  may  be  a horrible  animal; 
human  poetry  treats  him  as,  and  will  one  day  make  him  into,  a 
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god.  This  is  the  function  of  art:  to  make  a supernatural  world;  not 
to  imitate  the  natural.” 

The  history  of  the  Academy  of  the  Washington  Ballet  began 
when  a daughter  of  one  of  this  country’s  first  families  opened  a 
school  of  dance  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1923.  Lisa  Gardiner  had 
trained  in  Europe  and  had  danced  with  Pavlova.  In  1939  her 
school  became  the  Washington  School  of  Ballet  with  its  own 
regional  Washington  Ballet  company  to  give  its  students  profes- 
sional experience  performing  with  the  National  Symphony  orches- 
tra and  in  theaters  throughout  the  region.  Mary  Day,  one  of 
Miss  Gardiner’s  first  pupil’s,  eventually  became  her  protege,  then 
partner.  Together  they  trained  many  celebrated  artists,  including 
ballerina  Mimi  Paul,  actress  Shirley  MacLaine,  folksinger  Nancy 
Ames,  and  Spanish  dancer  Maria  Alba.  They  introduced  world- 
famous  dancers  Igor  Schwezoff,  Edward  Caton,  and  Frederic 
Franklin  to  teaching  in  their  school;  they  gave  Washington  ballet- 
omanes their  first  look  at  Alicia  Alonso,  Mia  Slavenska,  Eric  Bruhn, 
Maria  Tallchief,  Alicia  Markova,  Melissa  Hayden,  and  Violette 
Verdy. 

In  1960  Mary  Day  was  ready  to  act  on  her  realization  that  the 
very  best  ballet  training  was  not  possible  on  an  afternoon  and 
weekend  basis.  With  the  help  of  influential  Washingtonians— the 
late  Marjorie  MeiTiweather  Post  and  Jean  Riddell,  who  would 
later  found  the  National  Ballet— she  visited  ballet  training  schools 
abroad,  then  acquired  the  present  facilities.  She  opened  her  school 
in  1961  with  forty-two  students,  including  one  male,  and  she 
graduated  one  senior  the  following  spring.  In  its  early  days  there 
were  $1,000  scholarships  for  every  student  applied  against  the 
$1,850  tuition.  Enrollment  was  entirely  local  and  the  atmosphere 
that  of  a white-gloved-and-caped  finishing  school,  a problem  that 
no  longer  prevails. 

a full-time , long-term , professional  school 

Obviously,  the  Academy’s  students,  now  four  times  as  many  as 
that  first  group,  ten  per  cent  male,  and  coming  from  all  over  the 
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U.S.,  want  more  than  anything  to  dance  professionally.  Even 
before  applying,  they  have  spent  years  studying  dance.  As  much 
as  the  pair  of  Pavlova  pointe  shoes  displayed  in  the  Academy’s 
office,  or  the  professional  calboard  full  of  audition  announcements 
and  messages  for  students  and  faculty  from  school  and  company 
administrators,  symbolizes  the  stage  tradition  to  all  who  come  to 
the  Academy,  these  students  symbolize  the  changing  American 
attitude  toward  the  arts.  Most  of  the  great  European  artists, 
especially  in  the  dance,  were  brought  involuntarily  as  small  chil- 
dren to  the  state  schools  and  were  given  up  by  their  parents  to 
endure  the  rigors  of  artistic  discipline.  But  these  American  stu- 
dents are  the  products  of  their  own  single-minded  devotion  to 
dance  and  their  middle-class  parents’  willingness,  first  to  permit 
them  to  choose  what  has  been  heretofore  a questionable  profes- 
sion, and  second,  to  continue  to  support  their  choice  which 
requires  a minimum  of  ten  years  study,  costly  equipment,  and  the 
Academy’s  increasing  tuition,  this  year  up  to  $1,950  for  residents 
and  $4,000  for  non-residents. 

“Money,  leisure,  and  education,”  Alvin  Toffler  accurately 
observed  in  1964,  “are  the  obvious  preconditions  for  our  cultural 
explosion,  but  the  rise  of  interest  in  arts  by  middle  class  Americans 
could  . . . herald  something  quite  important  to  the  social  develop- 
ment of  modern  man.” 

“I  was  the  first  person  in  the  U.S.  fool  enough  to  think  it  was 
possible  to  achieve  what  it’s  taken  the  Russian’s  centuries  to  do,” 
Mary  Day  said  recently.  “They  have  unlimited  funds,  marvelous 
facilities,  a backlog  of  great  teachers,  and  career  positions  just 
waiting  to  be  filled  by  their  graduates  who  are  even  paid  to  attend 
and  their  parents  often  are  paid  as  well,  none  of  which  we  have, 
nor,  I now  realize,  can  expect  ever  to  have.  But  more  and  more 
people  are  becoming  interested  in  what  we’re  doing  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  have  survived  for  so  long.” 

Mary  Day  is  a creative  woman  and  an  active  leader  in  revolt 
against  America’s  failure  to  nurture  its  dance  talent  properly.  Like 
artists  generally,  she  is  not  overly  skilled  in  erudite  explanations 
for  her  learning  theories  and  arts  in  education  philosophy.  It  is 
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enough  for  her  that  her  Academy’s  fully-educational  and  fully- 
preprofessional  curriculum  experiment  in  innovative  schooling 
holds  up  under  the  challenges  of  its  fragile  financial  structure  and 
the  scrutiny  of  the  experts  who  often  visit. 

She  is,  however,  somewhat  apologetic  about  not  having  placed 
more  of  her  graduates  in  the  spotlight  of  American  entertainment. 
“We  used  to  be  criticized  for  not  having  our  standards  high 
enough,  but  I’ve  had  to  take  untalented  or  inadequately  talented 
students  who  could  pay  and  turn  away  talented  students  who 
couldn’t.  We  needed  help;  we  still  do.  Now  that  the  number  of 
applications  exceeds  enrollment  three  to  one,  we  are  highly  selec- 
tive in  our  admissions  policies  and  even  more  selective  about 
inviting  students  to  return.  Admissions  no  longer  are  accepted 
after  the  tenth  grade.  Our  budget  annually  exceeds  one-third 
million,  with  $100,000  allocated  for  the  academic  faculty  salaries 
alone.  Somehow,  we  manage  to  continue  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
so  that  we  can  give  $30,000  in  scholarships  to  deserving  students 
each  year.”  Even  so,  the  academy  has  an  almost  twenty  per  cent 
drop  out  rate  from  one  year  to  the  next,  which  Miss  Day  blames 
on  a variety  of  factors  such  as  a student’s  loss  of  the  exclusive 
desire  to  dance,  serious  bodily  changes,  or  indequate  performance. 

In  1965  Mary  Day  appointed  Headmistress  Faith  Jackson  to 
administer  the  academic  program.  A modern  dancer,  writer, 
choreographer,  teacher,  and  one  of  Bennington  College’s  first 
dance  major  graduates,  Mrs.  Jackson  added  the  educational 
dimensions  to  the  Academy’s  program  that  make  it  so  appealing 
to  professional  educators  now.  She  authored  its  subtle  philosophy 
which  reflects  the  Academy’s  gradual  transformation  from  an 
educational  alternative  to  a traditional  school  with  ballet  emphasis. 
The  integration  of  dance  and  academic  curricula  is  the  most 
exciting  of  the  Academy’s  innovations. 

Ballet  school  students  take  the  same  scholastic  subjects  as  other 
children:  history,  geography,  French,  algebra,  geometry,  biology, 
anatomy,  and,  of  course,  English  language  and  literature.  The 
course  work  is  heavier  in  written  composition  than  most  public 
schools,  but  lighter  in  sciences  because  of  lack  of  facilities.  Aca- 
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demic  subjects  are  taught  by  a staff  of  twenty,  mostly  young, 
part-time,  and  poorly  paid  teachers,  half  of  whom  have  pursued, 
or  are  pursuing,  graduate  degrees  in  local  universities.  Academic 
subjects  fit  into  a schedule  that  also  includes  three  hours  of  danc- 
ing classes  each  day  in  technique,  pointe  work,  adage,  modern, 
jazz,  and  mime,  plus  drama,  singing,  dance  history  and  dance 
composition  or  choreography. 

dumb  dancers? 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  here  at  the  Academy,”  the  Headmistress 
said,  “is  provide  a framework  for  the  dance  student  which  has 
not  been  available  before  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  the 
attitude  held  by  professionals  in  the  dance  field  was  that  it  was 
a mistake  to  educate  dancers,  that  people  dance  better  if  they 
can’t  do  anything  but  dance.  One  of  the  best  things  I’ve  found 
here  is  the  opportunity  to  try  things  out  for  yourself.  I find  I am 
able  to  teach  everything  entirely  within  the  framework  of  dance. 
I may  be  teaching  English,  for  instance,  but  what  I’m  really  doing 
is  trying  to  make  these  students  think  and  feel  like  highly-civilized 
human  beings.  Anybody  can  open  and  read  a book.  I believe 
that  we  have  to  get  down  under  the  skin  of  whatever  we  do. 
Our  teachers  are  supportive  of  dance  and  often  watch  studio 
classes  for  ideas  on  how  to  relate  their  course  work  with  dance. 
We  want  to  make  all  the  education  fit  into  one  head  and  body, 
one  whole  person.  We’re  constantly  integrating  courses.  Last  week 
in  geometry,  instead  of  doing  a workbook  assignment,  the  students 
worked  out  concepts  on  the  steps  and  floorspace  of  Studio  Three. 
We  have  more  sympathetic  faculty  now  than  ever  before,  but 
actually  what  we  have  to  do  is  our  own  teacher  training.  We  try 
to  give  our  teachers  a chance  to  grow,  and  then  to  keep  them,  too, 
once  they  fit  into  our  special  kind  of  education.  Ours  is  a vocational 
situation,  even  though  the  Academy  is  not  a vocational  school. 
That’s  our  main  challenge  academically— to  be  sure  it  doesn’t 
become  one.” 

The  perennial  myth  about  the  arts  being  no  more  than  a frill 
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for  American  education  seems  to  have  been  put  to  rest  at  the 
Academy.  “We  try  to  make  room  for  new  thought,  especially  the 
students’  own  work,”  Mrs.  Jackson  said.  “We  have  a lot  of  fun  in 
dance  history  class  with  this.  When  we  work  through  George 
Balanchine’s  ‘Agon’  ballet,  for  example,  we  talk  about  the  three 
things  we  get  from  the  Greeks:  pathos,  agony,  and  the  idea  of 
resurrection.  It’s  easy  for  me  then  to  get  them  to  see  that  educa- 
tion is  really  a matter  of  each  person’s  wrestling  himself  with  the 
same  old  questions  that  all  thinking  people  have  asked  themselves. 
Actually,  I’m  sure  my  main  function  around  here  is  to  draw  out 
their  thoughts.  Seniors  go  through  a particularly  hard  time  trying 
to  decide  what  to  do  after  graduation.  My  role  is  to  listen  to  their 
worrying,  to  remind  them  to  count  their  assets  and  keep  them 
self-confident  and  courageous  enough  to  dream  and  dream  big, 
to  go  after  whatever  it  is  they  really  want,  then  to  do  what  has  to 
be  done  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  dream  and,  of  course,  to 
have  a steady  alternative.  We  have  as  much  trouble  making  some- 
body who,  let’s  say,  should  go  to  Smith  or  Bryn  Mawr,  as  we  do 
another  student  who  is  worried  she  or  he  won’t  make  it  into  a 
company.” 

a college-level  program 

Probably  the  main  innovation  at  the  Academy  for  which  Faith 
Jackson  is  responsible  is  its  four-year  college  program  conducted 
since  1970  in  cooperation  with  Antioch  college,  in  which  it  grad- 
uated its  first  student  on  June  6,  1974.  The  program  has  three 
branches:  a degree  program,  college  credit  program,  and  post- 
high-school  certificate  program.  Eight  enrolled  last  year;  fifteen 
this  year.  The  idea  for  the  college  adjunct  at  the  Academy  is  to 
give  professional  dancers  a chance  to  work  part  time  for  academic 
accreditation  as  well  as  to  give  student  dancers  further  work  after 
their  secondary  education  ends  but  in  an  academic  setting.  The 
Antioch  program  puts  the  secondary  school  into  the  ranks  of  over 
200  institutions  of  higher  education  which  offer  ballet  training  for 
credit. 
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Significantly,  both  the  four-year-old  experimental  arts  wing  of 
the  Washington-Baltimore  campus  of  Antioch  College  of  which 
the  Academy  is  a part  and  the  arts-oriented  Bennington  College 
which  now  offers  22  interdivisional  arts  major  programs  are 
featured  in  the  new  study  on  the  arts  on  American  campuses  done 
for  the  Carnegie  Commission  by  Jack  Morrison. 

As  the  years  have  passed  since  the  Academy  opened  in  the 
early  60s,  fads  from  cottage  cheese  to  plum  yogurt  have  come  and 
gone.  The  biggest  improvement,  Mary  Day  maintains,  is  that  no 
longer  is  the  school  half-filled  with  students  who  don’t  belong. 
“We  don’t  have  more  than  six  now.  We  don’t  have  to  propagan- 
dize for  dance,  only  for  the  labor  of  long,  hard  work  for  students 
already  deeply  motivated  before  they  come  to  us.  If  they  change 
their  minds,  they’re  well-prepared  to  pick  up  their  schooling 
wherever  they  go  if  they  leave  us.  It’s  not  in  our  power  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  market  for  dancers,  unfortunately,  but  it’s 
unlikely  that  anyone  will  set  his  or  her  heart  on  a course  so  firmly 
that  he’ll  be  lost  if  the  chance  never  comes.” 

A survey  taken  recently  of  Academy  graduates  of  1973  showed 
the  class  of  twenty,  the  largest  in  the  school’s  history,  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  previous  ballet-student,  group  profiles.  Where  non- 
academic  pre-professional  dancers  have  been  characterized  as 
“isolated  from  their  peers,  of  low  economic  background,  hostile 
to  middle  class  values  and  resigned  to  being  different,”  the 
Academy  students  were  mostly  upper-middle  class  and  accepting 
of  middle  class  values.  Far  from  being  alienated,  they  came  gen- 
erally from  arts-oriented,  culture-consuming  families  and  had 
several  siblings.  The  one  constant  in  both  groups  was  an  intense 
early  desire  to  dance. 

A senior,  asked  to  explain  how  she  feels  about  the  intense  com- 
petitiveness in  the  ballet  world,  said  “The  petty  jealousies  we 
hear  about  in  ballet  just  aren’t  a problem  for  us  here.  I can’t  say 
why  except  that  Miss  Day  and  Mrs.  Jackson  make  it  the  way  it 
is.  They’re  concerned  about  not  having  talent  wasted.  They  try 
to  push  talent.  Sometimes  it  needs  pushing,  too.  There’s  a spirit 
at  work.  If  somebody  gets  a special  chance,  we’re  happy  for  them. 
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If  somebody  is  depressed  after  a bad  class,  we  try  to  help.  We’re 
like  a family.  I don’t  think  there  are  any  enemies  here.  We  trust 
each  other.  When  some  kids  were  using  drugs  this  year,  it  became 
a problem  the  student  council  was  called  on  to  help  with.  You 
have  to  learn  to  work  together  and  to  face  up  to  problems  if  you’re 
going  to  survive  later  on  in  the  professional  dance  world.” 

There  is  a tradition  in  the  ballet  world,  one  of  few  old-world 
customs  still  surviving  at  the  Academy,  which  ha*s  students 
applauding  their  teacher  at  the  close  of  a studio  class.  It  is  not 
a custom  which  is  carried  over  to  the  Academy’s  academic  side 
because,  as  one  petite  youngster  explained,  “I  rarely  feel  the 
respect  for  a classroom  teacher  like  I do  for  one  of  my  dance 
teachers.  Ballet  teachers  are  like  artists.  They  seem  to  be  at  a 
lofty  distance  for  the  non-artist.” 

Another  student  observed,  “After  studying  here,  I can’t  take  a 
class  somewhere  else  from  a teacher  who  doesn’t  care,  who  just 
gives  orders  to  earn  his  pay,  who  doesn’t  have  any  interest  in  what 
happens  to  his  students.” 

Graduations  are  moments  of  coming  of  age  for  dancers  at  the 
Academy  just  as  they  are  for  all  students.  But  when  dancers  and 
education  simultaneously  experience  a coming  of  age,  then  it  can 
only  mean  that  the  arts  are  finally  getting  their  chance  in  American 
education.  The  converse  also  is  true:  American  schools  are  getting 
a second  chance  through  experimentation  with  the  arts  in 
education. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A SCHOLAR  IN  BLACK 
AND  WHITE 

The  cheap  pen  trembled  in  his  hand;  stopped; 
Began  again;  rested.  He  looked  up, 

Dazzled  by  the  strong  desk  lamp. 

Muffled  steps  along  dark  ranks  of  books. 

He  lifted  a hand,  letting  go 
A quiet  sigh,  and  rubbed  tired  eyes. 

Key  phrases  and  stray  lines  of  verse 
Jostled  behind  the  light  that  still  burned 
A crescent  after-image  on  his  eyelids. 

Pressure  built  in  his  paunch.  He  rose 
And  shuffled  wearily  to  the  men’s  room. 

In  the  basement  closet  he  strained 
Anxiously,  noticing,  scratched  into  the  door 
Where  eyes  rest  as  the  bowels  knot,  a phallus, 
Crudely  pencilled;  anecdotes  and  rhymes; 

A name  he  knew;  a tedious  boast;  ABSURD 

Misspelled.  Obscene  and  dull,  and  yet 
These  too  defeated  him— symbols,  words 
Out  of  another  dazzling  world 
Through  which  he  labored,  purblind. 

Despair  eased  slowly  through  him.  He 
Breathed  failure’s  heavy  odor. 


James  J.  McAuley 


ROBERT  PRESTON 


One 

Alternative  School 

A.  S.  Neil  just  shrugged 

DAVID  SMITH 


he  high  school  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  a four- 
square brick  bastille  of  a building,  stands,  anomalously,  on  Plea- 
sant Street.  It  has  an  up-staircase  and  a down-staircase  and 
corridors  laid  out  in  perfect  rectitude.  Bells  ring  loudly  and  people 
pass  punctually  (or  face  the  consequences)  from  one  appoint- 
ment to  the  next.  Sometimes  in  the  early  spring  of  1971  a small 
group  of  students  at  Concord  High  School  decided  that  they  had 
had  enough  of  the  place.  Abetted  more  or  less  by  their  own  parents 
and  by  the  parents  of  some  elementary-school  students,  they  held 
a series  of  meetings,  organized  a fund-raising  auction,  and  hired 
as  coordinators  a young  couple  interested  in  radical  education. 
Their  purpose  was  to  make,  from  scratch,  a new  school  for  them- 
selves. Their  motives,  as  various,  contradictory,  and  dimly  under- 
stood as  the  motives  of  any  utopia-bound  group,  seemed  to  have 
in  common  one  central  principle:  freedom.  Anyway,  practice, 
since  summer  had  slipped  by  and  time  was  short,  would  have  to 
take  precedence  over  theory.  On  September  20,  in  a ramshackle, 
tree-shaded  clapboard  house  300  yards  up  Pleasant  Street  from 
the  glowering  bastion  of  public  education,  they  opened  their 
school. 

* * * * 
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David  Smith,  a sometime  teacher  and  a congenital  doubter  who 
had  been  known  to  lapse  into  periods  of  earnest  belief,  bumped 
down  at  Kennedy  Airport  one  night  that  July  aboard  a flight  from 
London.  Graduate  of  a 190-year-old  New  England  boarding  school 
and  a 340-year-old  New  England  college,  Smith  had,  13  months 
before,  resigned  his  job  at  a midwestern  dayschool  which  wished, 
in  its  heart  of  Rotarian  hearts,  to  be  several  hundred  years  older 
than  it  was.  A graceful  structure  of  curvilinear  brickwork  and 
glass,  the  school  preened  itself  in  public  on  its  modernity  and  felt 
secretly  inferior  because  it  had  not  been  designed  by  Samuel 
Bulfinch.  Its  headmaster,  a transported  New  Englander,  prayer- 
fully fertilized  any  trivial  habit  which  gave  promise  of  growing 
into  a tradition.  Its  faculty  debated  how  to  eradicate  gum-chewing. 
Its  students  writhed  in  their  required  uniforms. 

Smith,  who  knew  very  well  that  he  had  been  hired  for  his  530 
years  of  school  associations,  had  fun  playing  the  leftist-in- 
residence. He  offered  a course  in  revolution  which  hinted  that 
Lenin’s  feet  were  not  cleft.  Firmly,  though  without  ostentation, 
he  failed  to  salute  the  flag  in  morning  assembly.  During  his  third 
year  he  realized  that  he  was  becoming  stale  in  the  role,  even 
that  the  role  itself  was  (had  been  from  the  beginning?)  shallow 
and  ineffectual.  What,  after  all,  had  he  taught  these  devious 
children  who  reacted  warmly  to  tales  of  social  justice  yet  could 
think  of  nothing  better  to  do  in  their  idle  hours  than  to  lay 
patches  of  rubber  from  the  tires  of  their  executive  fathers’  Aston- 
Martins  on  the  straight  concrete  highways  outside  of  town?  What 
had  he  done  to  free  them  from  their  mean  country-club-credit- 
card  futures?  Little,  Smith  thought,  as  he  prepared  his  letter  of 
resignation,  intending  to  leave  not  only  the  school  but  the  country 
and  to  look  back  on  both  with  the  insightful  detachment  of  an  exile. 

Now,  shuffling  through  immigration  and  customs  at  Kennedy, 
Smith  sported  a red  beard  and  fresh  doubts.  He  had  been  to 
Summerhill  and  asked  A.  S.  Neill  whether  anarchic  education 
stood  a chance  of  curing  social  diseases  which  seemed  terminal, 
but  the  old  man  had  just  shrugged.  Smith  had  been  to  Kenya  and 
seen  cripples  crawl  for  pennies  in  the  streets.  The  world  had 
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expanded  so  sharply  for  him  that  it  now  loomed  huge  and  impon- 
derable and  more  than  ever  unteachable.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  going  broke;  and  beyond  his  more  obvious  necessities  he 
needed,  after  months  of  observing  and  many  casual  encounters, 
to  struggle  with  people  again.  He  needed  to  work.  He  needed 
to  teach. 

Unable  to  get  a connecting  flight  to  Boston,  Smith  camped 
out  for  the  night  on  a plastic  bench  next  to  a display  of  gin 
bottles  in  a crystal  case.  A man  in  drag  cruised  the  marble  floors 
of  the  terminal.  Smith  sensed  the  tangle  of  asphalt  stretching 
for  miles  in  all  directions.  In  the  morning,  finding  a seat  on  the 
northbound  shuttle,  he  floated  upward  through  sparkling  space, 
only  to  land  again  in  another  tangle  of  asphalt  in  stifling  summer. 
The  morning  stretched  on  into  weeks.  Like  Krebs  in  Hemingway’s 
“Soldier’s  Home,”  Smith  felt  suspended,  immobilized.  He  did  not 
find  a job  and  did  not  look  very  hard  for  one.  August  found  him 
visiting  friends  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  We’re  starting  a 
school,  the  friends  said,  and  we  need  teachers.  I’m  your  man, 
Smith  replied.  Of  course,  his  friends  went  on,  we  can’t  pay  you 
anything;  but  we  can  feed  you.  Smith  contemplated  his  dwindled 
savings  and  his  other  needs.  He  said  he  would  take  the  job. 


* * * * 


My  noble  savages.  My  wild  children.  What  did  you  think  you 
were  doing,  anyway?  And  what  did  you  want  me  to  do?  You  had 
called  your  fledgling  utopia  “The  Community  School,”  but  I do 
not  believe  that  you  had  reflected  enough  on  these  words  to 
realize  how  deeply  they  contradicted  other  assumptions  that  you 
made,  other  values  that  you  held.  Nor,  in  truth,  had  you  thought 
much  about  your  assumptions  and  values.  In  you,  reflex  replaced 
reflection.  The  rubber  hammer  of  Concord  High  School  struck 
your  collective  kneecap  and  you  kicked  your  way  clear.  Still, 
you  did  assume,  and  what  I think  you  assumed  was  the  absolute 
priority  of  yourselves,  or  rather  that  part  of  yourselves  which  I 
can  only  call  your  impulses.  What  each  of  you  wished  to  do  at 
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any  moment  you  would  do,  subject  to  no  external  checks  save  the 
nebulous  principle  of  “not  hurting”  one  another.  You  imagined, 
bravely,  that  you  could  stand  alone— each  person  a king  and  self- 
sufficient  kingdom.  But  wherefore  “community,”  then?  And  where- 
fore “school”? 


* * * * 


Smith  had  loved  books  for  a long  time— perhaps  to  excess,  he 
thought.  Reading  for  him  too  easily  became  a form  of  conspicuous 
consumption.  He  grew  fat  with  ideas  and  never  burned  them  off 
in  action.  Often  the  ideas,  hanging  heavy  around  his  mind’s  mid- 
riff, actually  prevented  him  from  acting.  On  the  whole,  though, 
he  preferred  being  a bit  overweight  to  wasting  away,  and  he 
thought  that  his  love  for  books,  his  respect  for  them  as  a way  to 
see  experience  more  clearly,  was  about  the  best  thing  he  had 
to  offer. 

On  September  20,  as  he  helped  dab  orange  paint  on  the  wood- 
work in  the  former  living-room  of  the  Pleasant  Street  house,  he 
realized  that  his  offer  might  not  be  accepted.  The  trouble  was 
that  in  the  past  he  had  been  able  to  insist  that  students  read  a 
book  whether  they  liked  it  or  not  and  then  to  use  what  was  in 
the  book  to  excite  their  liking.  This  procedure  had  not  always 
worked,  of  course,  but  it  had  given  him  a fighting  chance.  Now, 
in  the  Community  School,  he  was  adrift,  for  although  he  might 
tactfully  suggest  that  a student  read  a book,  he  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  sovereign  impulse:  the  student  might  never  feel  like  starting, 
or,  if  he  started,  he  might  take  a dislike  to  the  first  page,  the  first 
paragraph,  even  the  first  sentence,  and  not  feel  like  finishing. 
Woe  to  the  author  who  took  a bit  too  long  to  set  the  scene! 

Smith  found  out  fast  who  his  readers  were.  There  were  Lorna, 
a long-haired  16-year-old,  precise  in  speech,  skeptical  of  words 
and  people,  attuned  to  irony,  eager  to  read  and  talk;  Shelley,  soft- 
spoken,  fresh  from  a summer  trip  to  England  which  had  whetted 
her  appetite  for  history;  Tim,  about  10-feet  tall,  prickling  with 
sideburns  and  a defensive  harshness;  and  Debbie,  who  seemed 
to  approach  books  with  an  atavistic  sense  of  obligation,  a throw- 
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back  to  the  other  kind  of  school.  If  there  were  to  be  defections 
from  the  nascent  reading  class,  Debbie  would  probably  be  the 
first  to  go. 

Then,  too,  there  were  the  non-readers,  those  who  apparently 
regarded  anything  in  print  as  a symbol  of  their  former  servitude. 
There  were  Rachel,  a prime  mover  in  organizing  the  school,  a self- 
proclaimed  optimist  and  fan  of  organic  gardening,  geodesic  domes, 
and  subsistence  living;  Sallie,  who  seemed  to  float  on  the  sense 
of  unconditional  acceptance  which  the  first  days  of  school  created, 
ostentatious  in  comraderie,  lonely,  “interested”  in  everything  that 
was  mentioned,  rarely  engaged  in  doing  anything;  and  Chris 
and  Tom,  7th-grade  hellions,  who  wisecracked,  diddled  with 
guitars,  plunged  enthusiastically  into  the  grease-caked  intestines 
of  a lawn-mower  engine,  talked  about  starting  books,  started  a 
couple,  and,  much  to  Smith’s  annoyance,  reneged. 

Smith  had  colleagues  who  annoyed  him  almost  as  much.  He 
had  trouble  sorting  out  his  feelings  toward  them,  and  his  feelings 
assumed  disproportionate  importance  in  a situation  where  no  one 
had  any  defined  responsibility.  Jim  and  Peggy  were  interested 
in  starting  a social  studies  class.  So  was  Smith.  The  question  which 
arose  was  that  of  what  form  such  a class  should  take.  Smith  sug- 
gested that  leaders  and  topics  known  in  advance  were  often  helpful 
in  producing  good  discussions.  Peggy  gave  him  a lecture  on  the 
iniquities  of  the  “traditional  teacher’s  role.”  Jim  spoke  in  favor 
of  spontaneity  and  free  expression:  nothing  should  be  planned 
or  directed;  the  only  good  trip  is  one  whose  route  and  destination 
are  alike  unknown.  Smith  felt  that  it  was  irresponsible  of  an  adult 
to  argue  as  naively  as  a child.  He  also  disliked  being  pushed  into 
the  unfamiliar  terrain  of  the  right  wing.  And,  as  eager  as  anyone 
for  the  affection  and  support  of  students,  he  was  disappointed  to 
see  these  students  rallying  under  someone  else’s  flag.  For  it  was 
clear  that  undirected  talk  was  what  they  wanted,  or  thought  they 
wanted.  The  class  would  meet  on  Tuesday  afternoons  (if  anyone 
was  interested)  and  would  play  by  Jim’s  non-rules.  So  be  it,  said 
Smith  to  himself,  pretty  sure  of  what  would  happen. 
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Karen.  You  believed  in  the  school  so  much  that  you  spent  six 
weeks  picking  apples  in  order  to  pay  the  tuition,  and  so  you 
arrived  six  weeks  late.  From  the  first  gleam  of  an  idea,  I knew, 
it  had  been  you  and  Rachel  and  Debbie  who  had  worked  more 
than  anyone  to  bring  the  school  into  being.  Now  you  appeared, 
the  first  week  of  November,  flushed  from  the  long  apple  days  and 
from  the  excitement  of  finding  that  what  you’d  imagined  had 
become  real.  You  quickly  were  my  friend  and  my  antagonist,  for 
you  were  instinctively  warm  yet  jealous  of  your  independence, 
supicious  of  anyone  who,  like  a teacher,  might  ask  you  to  run 
counter  to  your  impulses,  to  try  what  you  didn’t  feel  like  trying, 
to  change  your  life.  We  argued,  soon  after  your  arrival,  about 
whether  you  should  read  Slaughterhouse-Five.  It  was  a war  book, 
you  said,  studying  the  airplanes  on  the  cover,  and  you  were  not 
interested  in  war  books.  I told  you  that  it  was  a book  about  the 
world,  our  world.  Later,  when  you  had  not  finished  the  book  for 
class,  I was  angry  and  you  were  hurt.  For  days  we  circled  each 
other  coolly,  wondering  if  the  frayed  bonds  of  our  relationship 
would  snap.  They  did  not  snap.  We  continued  to  be  antagonists 
and  friends. 

* * * * 

Autumn  slipped  toward  winter,  and  the  school’s  moods  soared 
or  plunged.  Because  there  was  no  regular  pattern  of  activities, 
Smith  observed,  there  was  rarely  a mediocre  day.  If  enough  people 
came  in  with  inspirations,  excitement  might  flame;  but  grey  skies 
pressed  down  on  the  house  and  squeezed  forth  from  its  free  inhab- 
itants the  sullen  liquor  of  absolute  aimlessness.  Nothing  to  do. 

Smith  had  managed  to  have  one  room  designated  the  “Quiet 
Room,”  and  there  he  tried  to  cook  up  things  to  do.  Squirrels, 
trundling  their  nuts  back  and  forth,  scrabbled  noisily  in  the  space 
between  ceiling  and  roof,  and  six-year-olds  from  the  lower  school 
howled  out  their  jubilation  or  despair  in  the  hall.  Poised  among 
such  cacophonies,  the  reading  class  did  its  best  to  talk  about  books. 
At  times  it  had  six  or  seven  members,  at  times  two  or  three.  The 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  succeeded,  if  only  because  it  featured  a high- 
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school  runaway.  A Death  in  the  Family  won  mixed  reviews.  We 
Have  Always  Lived  in  the  Castle  fell  flat.  Only  Lorna  actually 
read,  as  Smith  conceived  of  reading.  She  became  impatient  with 
the  others,  who  skimmed  blithely  or  quit  entirely  when  their  low 
frustration  points  were  reached.  Her  morale  sank. 

The  social  studies  class,  a solar  system  without  a sun,  disinte- 
grated. Smith  knew  that  he  would  have  liked  to  be  the  sun  himself, 
that  his  yen  for  stardom  probably  distorted  his  vision  of  proper 
interplanetary  dynamics.  However,  he  felt  sure  that  gravity  was 
a fundamental  principle  in  such  systems,  and  he  was  disgusted 
when,  after  a wretched  silence  in  a thoroughly  uninformed  conver- 
sation about  Vietnam,  he  heard  Jim  say,  “Maybe  we  just  aren’t 
into  discussing  this  afternoon.” 

In  Smith’s  opinion,  they  hadn’t  been  into  anything  yet.  Being 
into  something  meant,  exactly,  being  outside  of  oneself,  recogniz- 
ing that  a piece  of  the  world,  one’s  relationship  with  a piece  of  the 
world,  was  larger  and  more  important  than  one’s  moods  and 
whims.  It  didn’t  mean  floating  on  an  air  mattress  in  a temperature- 
controlled  pool  at  Howard  Johnson’s;  it  meant  plunging  into  cold, 
choppy  water  and  swimming  for  dear  life.  Swimming  for  freedom. 
The  free  school  idea  suddenly  seemed  to  Smith  a natural  extension 
of  American  impulse-buying,  a product  of  minds  seduced  by  the 
whorish  comeons  of  a thousand  TV  commercials.  Coke  is  the  real 
thing.  Happiness  is  the  taste  of  Kents.  And  freedom  is  floating 
warm  and  comfortable  on  the  gentle  current  of  one’s  immediate 
inclination. 

Smith  found  himself  arguing  with  the  students  more  and  more. 
With  Rachel  and  Debbie  he  argued  that  everyone  should  be 
expected  to  write  occasional  evaluations  of  his  own  work.  Self- 
evaluation,  he  said,  is  a way  to  prevent  drift.  But  Rachel  replied 
that  she  liked  drifting  and  hoped  to  drift  all  her  life.  Smith  won- 
dered if  perhaps  he  shared  the  product-fixation  of  capitalist 
society:  how  many  cars  did  you  crank  out  today?  how  much 
money  did  you  make?  how  much  did  you  learn?  To  stop  and 
take  stock  was  certainly  a commercial  metaphor.  Yet  he  felt  sure 
that  stock-taking  was  an  essential  human  activity,  a prerequisite, 
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in  fact,  to  freedom  as  he  understood  it.  On  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  hall,  he  placed  a note: 

The  Unexamined  Life 

Is  Not  Worth  Living.— Socrates 

Yes,  It  Is  —The  Community  School 

However,  his  irony  went  unnoticed. 

Tim  reminisced  one  rainy  day  about  his  life  in  public  school. 
In  junior  high  he  had  led  a struggle  to  revolutionize  the  dress 
code  by  legitimizing  blue  jeans  and  headbands.  Lorna  remarked 
that  administrations  used  such  petty  issues  as  ways  of  distracting 
kids  from  the  big  ones.  Struck  by  this  insight,  Tim  allowed  that 
he  had  been  so  busy  fighting  for  jeans  that  he  had  never  thought 
about  a student  lounge  or  a coke  machine.  Why,  he  wanted  to 
know,  couldn’t  school  be  fun?  Lorna  bristled:  fun,  she  said,  was 
not  the  question.  The  question  was  why  you  couldn’t  learn  there. 
Smith  concurred.  The  theme  “education  and  ecstasy”  had  been 
overdone,  he  said.  Soon  he  would  write  a book  called  “education 
and  agony.”  After  the  conversation  he  felt  good.  He  sensed  that 
he  had  made  himself  known. 

* * * * 

Lorna,  you  disappeared  after  Christmas.  The  rest  of  us  all  returned 
from  vacation,  but  for  a week  no  one  saw  or  heard  from  you. 
Then  you  came  in  and  told  us  that  you  were  quitting,  going  back 
to  Concord  High.  You  complained  of  a disastrous  slump,  a com- 
plete failure  of  will  power,  and  I could  see  it  in  your  lacklustre 
eyes.  You,  who  had  been  so  strongly  motivated,  were  now  infected 
with  lethargy  and  drift,  and  you  felt  guilty  about  it,  as  if  your 
decision  to  leave  our  drifting  school  were  a betrayal  both  of  the 
rest  of  us  and  of  your  own  need  to  fight  your  way  back  to  work 
without  outside  help.  I encouraged  you  to  believe  that  you  had 
made  the  right  choice:  that  returning  to  an  ordered  institution 
was  a perfectly  reasonable  and  even  courageous  way  of  reordering 
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yourself.  In  describing  what  we  lacked  and  the  high  school  had, 
you  used  the  word  “ritual.”  The  observation  struck  me  as  pro- 
found. What  was  ritual  but  the  staff  on  which  we  composed  the 
music  of  our  lives?  Those  rigid  horizontal  lines  had  no  meaning 
in  themselves,  but  they  made  all  melody  possible.  Although  some 
pretty  funereal  tunes  might  emerge  from  Concord  High,  you  pre- 
ferred them  to  our  crazy  discords.  So  you  left  us  and  did  not  return. 


* * * * 


As  winter  climbed  toward  spring,  Smith  pondered  two  futures: 
the  school’s  and  his  own.  Did  the  school  have  a future,  and,  if 
so,  was  his  own  to  be  related  to  it?  The  $10  a week  which  he  now 
received  for  expenses  could  hardly  carry  him  through  another 
year,  yet  it  seemed  unlikely  that,  even  if  the  school  did  survive,  he 
could  be  given  a living  wage.  Vince  and  Agnes,  the  coordinators, 
were  scraping  by  on  half  of  what  they  had  been  promised  the 
previous  summer,  and  expenses  ate  up  the  rest  of  the  slender 
tuition  income.  The  streets  of  Mombasa  had  stripped  Smith  of 
any  lingering  romanticism  about  the  joys  of  poverty,  and  he  didn’t 
care  to  experience  even  the  relatively  tame  American  version  of  it. 

The  real  question,  however,  was  what  he  thought  of  the  school. 
Did  it— or  could  it,  with  some  tinkering— help  people  discover 
what  they  needed  to  know  and  be,  then  help  them  learn  it  and 
become  it?  Smith’s  doubts  were  positively  manichean.  On  bad 
days,  when  the  little  kids  wailed  and  paraded  and  the  big  ones 
circulated  aimlessly  from  room  to  room,  he  felt  that  he  occupied 
quarters  in  Pandaemonium  itself.  On  good  days,  when  a class 
kindled  into  enthusiasm,  he  heard,  faint  yet  insistent,  the  strains 
of  celestial  music. 

A group  of  play-readers  evolved  and  began  to  meet  regularly, 
taking  parts  and  reading  at  sight.  The  appeal  of  the  drama  evoked 
an  attitude  which  pleased  Smith:  concentration.  Amid  the  butch- 
ery of  unprepared  lines  and  misunderstood  characterizations 
would  arrive,  fairly  frequently,  a moment  of  perfect  lucidity,  when 
all  the  minds  in  the  room  were  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time 
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and  everyone  saw  precisely  what  had  happened:  that  Azdak  had, 
by  a series  of  misjudgments,  made  justice  just;  that  the  madwoman 
of  Chaillot  had  proved  herself  more  sane  than  the  sane;  that  John 
Proctor,  against  all  temptation,  had  stood  his  ground.  To  see 
precisely  what  was  happening,  Smith  thought,  was,  in  a phrase, 
the  goal  of  education.  Could  such  moments  with  the  script  of  a 
play  be  nurtured  into  a constant  sharpness  of  vision,  a realistic  eye? 

Smith  hoped  so,  but  it  seemed,  when  all  the  good  days  were 
weighed  against  all  the  bad,  that  the  people  of  the  school  ( he  did 
not  always  exclude  himself)  continued  to  grope  along  in  a murk 
of  illusions  and  self-deceptions.  They  did  not  see  precisely  what 
was  happening  to  themselves,  and  they  conspired  with  their  own 
blindness  to  make  sure  that  they  didn’t  see.  The  words  they  used 
in  describing  their  experience  at  school  struck  Smith  as  careless 
and  evasive.  One  night  he  argued  with  an  adult  friend  who  spoke 
enthusiastically  about  the  students’  freedom  to  explore.  “Explora- 
tion” at  the  Community  School,  Smith  said,  had  been  like  hearing 
the  name  of  a country  or,  at  most,  standing  at  the  border  and 
looking  across.  Of  exploration  involving  sunburn  and  sore  feet, 
pain,  hunger,  and  fear  there  had  been  none.  And,  consequently, 
not  much  had  been  discovered. 

Such  debates  over  principle  sharpened  as  the  practical  neces- 
sity of  making  plans  for  the  next  year  drew  nearer.  Smith  feared 
that  a school  based  on  drift  would  simply  drift  away.  He  found 
himself  in  conflict  with  Vince  and  Agnes,  whose  belief  in  laissez- 
faire  seemed  profoundly  uncritical.  In  a parent  meeting,  Peter’s 
father,  a bald,  severe  man  with  military  leanings,  grumbled  about 
the  lack  of  evidence  that  Peter  was  “doing  things.”  He  meant,  of 
course,  the  “things”  which  one  ordinarily  does  in  school,  for  there 
were  plenty  of  eye-witnesses  to  testify  that  Peter  did  any  number 
of  other  things.  Agnes  replied,  “We  have  to  believe  that  people 
know  what’s  best  for  themselves.”  Her  remark  smote  Smith.  He 
had  never  assumed  any  such  thing,  and  he  said  so.  Rather  he  had 
assumed  that  one  of  a school’s  aims  was  to  force  people  to  question 
what  was  best.  Peter’s  father  was  delighted  with  the  thought  that 
he  had  found  an  ally  against  his  shiftless  and  long-haired  son,  and 
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Smith,  who  felt  like  a Social  Democrat  pinched  between  the 
Fascists  and  the  Anarchists,  did  not  bother  trying  to  disillusion 
him. 

In  March  a series  of  meetings  was  held  and  working  parties 
were  formed  to  find  a new  building,  raise  money,  determine  a 
structure  for  the  school,  and  publicize  its  principles.  Smith  read 
a prospectus  he  had  written  which  envisioned  a set  of  non- 
compulsory  but  carefully  articulated  courses  among  which  stu- 
dents would  be  able  to  choose.  Argument  arose  as  to  whether  a 
free  school  could  prescribe  its  programs  before  a year  with  stu- 
dents began.  Wasn’t  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  students?  Smith  answered  that  it  was,  but  that  adults  were 
either  naive  or  delinquent  if  they  didn’t  predict  the  needs  and 
plan  in  advance  to  meet  them.  Were  adolescents  in  general  so 
capable  of  expressing  themselves  that  they  didn’t  need  to  read 
and  write,  speak  and  listen?  Were  they  so  aware  of  their  own 
tortuous  mental  processes  and  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  society 
they  lived  in  that  they  didn’t  need  to  learn  something  about  psy- 
chology and  history?  Smith  had  a queasy  intuition  that  the  past 
September  20  would  be  repeated  on  the  September  20  to  come: 
everyone  would  sit  in  a circle  and  mumble,  “What  do  you  want 
to  do?”  He  did  not  wish  to  be  part  of  the  circle. 

* * * * 

You  were  such  a gentle  man,  Vince,  that  it  hurt  me  to  be  in 
conflict  with  you.  Your  patience  excited  my  impatience;  your 
slow,  pick-fingering  attacks  on  the  knot  of  our  problems  made  me 
want  to  bellow  for  a knife.  At  meetings,  often  with  your  infant 
son  in  your  lap,  you  so  scrupulously  avoided  asserting  yourself 
that  I could  not  tell  whether  your  stillness  was  a technique  for 
stirring  others  to  speech  and  action  or  simply  a reflection  of  your 
character’s  deep  tranquility.  Your  title,  coordinator,  had  been 
chosen  carefully  by  a group  which  did  not  want  a principal  or  a 
director.  Still,  did  you  have  to  take  the  word  so  literally  to  mean 
one  who  begins  nothing  but  simply  tries  to  splice  together  the 
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beginnings  of  others?  There  were  moments  at  those  March  meet- 
ings when  a single  thrust  of  initiative  from  you  would  have  gal- 
vanized us  all.  The  moments  passed.  The  fondness  I had  felt  for 
you  since  first  hearing  your  calm  voice  on  the  telephone  the  pre- 
vious August— you  had  told  me  that  Agnes  was  due  to  have  your 
child  that  day— now  became  spotted  with  annoyance.  Our  styles 
and  philosophies  seemed  hopelessly  at  odds.  Yet  there  was  no 
doubting  the  warmth  and  kindness  of  your  motives.  The  last  thing 
I wished  to  do  was  fight  you. 

* * * * 

Late  in  April  Smith  received  a call  from  a friend  at  the  190-year- 
old  boarding  school.  A job  had  come  open  in  the  friend’s  depart- 
ment for  the  following  year.  Smith  hoisted  himself  into  the  balance 
and  felt  it  tip  decisively  away  from  the  struggling  experiment.  He 
imagined  the  sweet  music  he  would  compose  on  the  well-ruled 
staff  of  tradition.  However,  the  nagging  guilt  of  a deserter  over- 
hung him  when  he  told  his  friends  in  Concord  that  he  would  not 
be  back  in  the  fall. 

Through  lameduck  May  Smith  worked  and  nursed  his  doubts. 
He  entertained  his  reading  class,  fresh  from  The  Old  Man  and 
the  Sea , with  Carlos  Baker’s  account  of  how  Ernest  shot  up  the 
toilet  bowl  at  the  Paris  Ritz.  With  Mindy,  whose  steady  fire  of 
11-year-old  wit,  dignity,  and  purposefulness  had  warmed  many 
chilly  days  for  him,  he  reached  the  639th  and  last  page  of  The 
Once  and  Future  King.  They  had  read  the  whole  wild,  complex 
story  aloud  to  each  other,  beginning  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
its  elegaic  ending  perfectly  suited  his  mood. 

Blending  what  he  had  actually  experienced  with  what  he  had 
hoped  for  and  still  hoped  for  every  day,  Smith  composed  the  text 
of  a brochure  meant  to  attract  new  students  and  parents.  “An 
alternative  school  is  necessary,”  he  wrote,  “because  not  everyone 
shares  the  values  which  the  public  schools  teach  and  because  more 
and  more  students  are  lost  in  or  alienated  by  the  administrative 
machinery  by  which  public  schools  are  run.  Alongside  schools 
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where  people  are  divided  from  each  other  by  authoritarianism 
and  competition,  there  should  exist  schools  where  people  are 
bound  together  by  friendship  and  cooperation.  Alongside  schools 
which  coerce,  measure,  judge,  stamp,  seal,  and  certify,  there 
should  exist  schools  which  suggest,  appreciate,  nurture,  enjoy— 
schools  in  which  learning  becomes  an  end  in  itself.”  The  words 
struck  him  as  somewhat  rhetorical.  Certainly  much  nonsense  had 
been  written  about  the  teachers  obligation  to  approve,  and  Smith 
believed  that  the  teacher  should  feel  an  equal  obligation  to  dis- 
approve. Nevertheless,  seeing  them  in  print,  he  did  not  wish  to 
take  them  back. 


* * * * 


Planning  continued  through  the  summer,  but  the  group  was  badly 
fragmented  by  disputes  over  objectives  and  personalities.  Rachel, 
Debbie,  and  Tim  had  long  made  it  known  that  they  were  finished 
with  all  schools  and  would  not  return.  In  August,  Vince  and  Agnes 
resigned.  The  Community  School  did  not  reopen  in  September. 


CLOCK 
in  the  sun 

the  schoolroom  clock 
shines  like  lake  water 
the  hours 

are  small  black  twigs 
swept  back 
left  far  behind 
by  the  strokes 
of  the  swimmer 
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Introducing 
European  History 

A Survey  goes  once  over  lightly 


CALEB  R.  WOODHOUSE 


he  History  Book  Club  presented  a recent  monthly  offer- 
ing with  these  words : “Surely  everyone  remembers  from  his  school 
days  the  name  of  Attila  the  Hun  and  may  vaguely  recall  that  the 
Huns  swept  out  of  Asia  into  Europe  near  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  wreaked  havoc,  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  Dark  Ages 
in  their  wake.”1  A clear  and  succinct  appraisal  of  an  immensely 
learned  book  follows;  but  I wish  to  dwell  on  the  preamble  I have 
just  quoted.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  addressed  to  a broad  public  of 
many  historical  skills,  tastes,  and  interests.  Secondly,  these  literate 
laymen  are  explicitly  assumed  to  know  something  of  Attila,  the 
later  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Dark  Ages.  Thirdly,  this  acquain- 
tance is  only  a residue  of  what  everyone  has  learned  somewhat 
more  of  “from  his  school  days”. 

Would  the  Club’s  editorship  also  impute  to  its  members  a similar 
recollection  of  the  Crusades,  Elizabethan  England,  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  the  origins  of  World  War  I?  Would  it,  in  short, 
claim  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  outlines  of  European 
history  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  college?  As  one  who  has  taught 


1The  History  Book  Club  Review  (June,  1974),  p.  4. 
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undergraduates,  I wish  I could  share  this  assumption.  So  far  from 
being  able  to,  however,  I must  confess  that  students  today  can 
get  a bachelor  of  arts  degree,  even  in  history,  without  having 
encountered  Attila.  Why  this  is  so  and  what  could  be  done  about 
it,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks.  Although  I am  writing 
about  European  history  from  a collegiate  experience,  my  thoughts 
may  be  applied  to  other  academic  subjects  and  to  secondary  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  to  the  general  debate  between  innovative  and 
traditional  philosophies. 

In  the  old  days  when  schools  were  schools,  as  senior  professors 
sometimes  imply  with  a mixture  of  nostalgia  and  reproof,  students 
came  to  college  with  a good  background  in  European  history.  For 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  colleges  instituted  rather  long  ago  the 
introductory  survey  of  Europe.  I had  to  take  it  in  1950,  along  with 
375  other  exceptions.  But  by  this  time  it  also  was  a general  educa- 
tion requirement  and  a prerequisite  to  a major  in  history.  The 
rationale  now  was  to  make  up  for  what  high  schools  had  preformed 
badly  or  not  at  all,  to  acquaint  American  students  with  the  outlines 
of  an  influential  heritage,  and  to  provide  a basic  framework  for 
future  studies,  whether  formal  or  casual,  to  fill  in. 

catching  up  in  college 

Typically,  the  freshman  survey  was  anything  but  creative.  The 
goal  was  to  acquire  the  most  fundamental  elements  in  the  shortest 
possible  time;  the  most  direct  route  was  memorization.  The  basic 
sequence  of  events,  such  as  the  Avignonese  Papacy,  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  the  German  Reformation,  was  just  as  non-debatable 
for  European  history  as  the  declension  of  der-die-das  is  for  the 
German  language— and  just  as  necessary.  This  skeletal  story,  as 
presented  by  a lively  lecturer  and  a lucid  textbook,  might  have 
a certain  inherent  appeal,  but  this  was  subordinate  to  the  virtue 
of  covering  the  ground  and  hitting  the  high  spots.  The  essential 
standard  of  success  was  what  significance  a student  could  later 
attribute  to  such  diverse  figures  and  events  as  the  Spanish  Armada, 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  or  Attila  the  Hun.  Having  begun  to  assimi- 
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late  this  factual  knowledge,  he  could  then  proceed  to  a due  appre- 
ciation of  the  historian’s  technique  and  begin  to  produce  historical 
works  of  his  own.  But  this  would  lie  in  the  future. 

Such  a crash  course  was  demanding  and  often  tedious.  The 
format,  with  one  professor  lecturing  over  a public-address  system 
from  a remote  platform,  was  quite  impersonal.  If  there  were 
smaller  discussion  sections,  the  leaders  were  likely  to  be  inexpe- 
rienced graduate  teaching  assistants  (whom  textbook  publishers 
no  doubt  still  have  in  mind  when  they  furnish  “instructor’s 
manuals”,  with  prefabricated  lesson  plans,  discussion  topics,  and 
examination  questions).  Textbooks  were  so  compact  as  to  defy 
quick  readings  or  easy  note-taking.  Tests  called  more  for  rapid 
repetition  than  for  deep  analysis.  With  these  obvious  drawbacks 
in  mind,  instructors  added  new  materials,  a book  from  a list  of 
biographies  or  monographs,  and  selections  of  primary-source  read- 
ings intended  to  illuminate  such  events  as  monastic  life,  manorial- 
ism,  the  Enlightenment,  or  the  unification  of  Italy. 

These  innovations  raised  new  problems,  which  I can  illustrate 
from  my  own  experience  both  as  student  and  teacher.  The  book 
I chose  to  read  about  the  approach  of  World  War  II  had  to  be 
reported  on  two  weeks  before  the  course  had  arrived  at  this  period, 
and  my  essay,  along  with  about  fifty  more  on  other  books  as  well, 
was  corrected  by  a graduate  reader  whose  own  field  was  colonial 
America.  Years  later,  I assigned  to  my  freshmen  a short  account 
of  a contemporary  reaction  to  the  Black  Death  of  1349.  Since  my 
course  had  no  discussion  sections,  I devoted  part  of  a lecture  to 
explaining  what  could  be  extracted  from  such  a document;  this, 
however,  forced  me  to  skip  telling  them  anything  about  towns, 
trade,  or  the  social  effects  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  This  was 
the  only  reading  I dared  take  the  time  to  elucidate.  The  others  the 
students  referred  to,  with  dismaying  consistency,  as  “the  textbook”. 

problems . . . theories . . . concepts  . . . 

The  general  drift  was  that  students  not  only  had  to  master  the 
outline  of  the  European  past  but  also  were  expected  to  act  like 
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professional  historians  in  reviewing  books  and  utilizing  original 
source  materials,  all  in  the  space  of  one  year.  With  sufficient  num- 
bers of  skilled  and  committed  instructors,  such  an  educational 
achievement  might  have  been  possible.  However,  most  history 
departments  did  not  reallocate  their  resources,  and  at  any  given 
time  only  one  or  two  teachers  were  assuming  a task  which  could 
well  have  occupied  many.  This  condition  reflected,  if  it  did  not 
help  to  cause,  a change  in  educational  philosophy.  According  to 
this,  the  student  should  proceed  directly  to  the  self-motivating 
excitement  of  doing  history,  by  focusing  upon  specific  problems 
and  by  grasping  overall  theories  and  concepts.  The  need  to  absorb 
a factual,  detailed  outline  was  disposed  of  in  curiously  contra- 
dictory ways:  on  the  one  hand,  since  people  do  not  remember 
every  fact,  they  should  learn  as  few  facts  as  possible  ahead  of 
time,  and  instead  look  them  up  when  needed;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a thorough  denial  of  the  reason  for  the  course,  it  was  argued 
that  students  had  had  their  fill  of  memory-work  in  high  school 
when  they  presumably  had  learned  about  Attila  the  Hun.  The 
introduction  to  Europe  became  more  selective  or  narrower  in 
scope,  and  in  many  cases  disappeared  as  a requirement.  And  stu- 
dents found  themselves  in  advanced  history  courses,  on  Tudor 
and  Stuart  England,  for  example,  believing  that  Charlemagne 
was  a contemporary  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  and  unaware  that  Louis 
XIV  of  France,  not  an  irrelevant  figure,  ruled  in  the  later  seven- 
teenth century. 

mother  europe P 

These  changes  in  the  European  survey  can  be  called  internal. 
There  were  external  forces  as  well.  The  unrest  of  the  1960’s  not 
only  made  everyone  demand  social  justice  for  minorities  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  stimulated  interest  in  cultures  which,  in 
a like  manner,  most  Americans  had  previously  belittled  or  ignored : 
the  Far  East,  Latin  America,  and  Black  Africa.  The  academic 
corollary  was  a strongly-felt  opinion  that  the  traditional  European 
heritage,  having  been  studied  too  much,  now  ought  to  be  studied 
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much  less.  Introductions  to  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia 
became  acceptable  curricular  alternatives  to  Europe.  In  them 
Europe  figured  axiomatically  as  the  source  of  aggressive  colonial- 
ism, exploitative  capitalism,  and  racist  oppression.  Understand- 
ably, advocates  of  European  culture  lost  some  of  their  self- 
assurance.  Embarassed  by  the  aristocratic  and  elitist  content  of 
their  courses,  many  teachers  began  giving  a modish  but  anach- 
ronistic attention  to  slaves,  laborers,  women,  and  other  submerged 
majorities,  as  if  to  rectify  the  present  by  distorting  the  past.  The 
details  they  used  to  expect  their  students  to  know  about  Innocent 
III,  Erasmus,  Colbert,  or  Metternich  were  allowed  to  become,  by 
force  of  repeated  accusation,  useless,  outdated,  or  irrelevant. 

This  crisis  of  confidence  pervaded  all  of  the  liberal  arts,  and, 
to  be  sure,  reflected  a malaise  in  our  whole  society.  But  it  spread 
with  unfortunate  effects,  it  seems  to  me,  into  even  the  best  of  our 
secondary  schools.  In  colleges,  teachers  could  no  longer  be  known 
as  traditional,  much  less  conservative.  Everyone  had  to  innovate, 
and  had  to  depart  from  what  he  may  have  been  doing  quite  well, 
in  order  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  excitement  and  discovery.  But 
these  instructors  failed  to  point  out  that  they  could  experiment 
with  new  trends  and  concepts  because  a traditional  education 
had  provided  them  with  the  fundamentals.  They  could  ad  lib 
because,  in  the  strict  definition  of  this  musical  term,  they  had  an 
original  score  to  depart  from,  and  to  fall  back  upon.  Only  the 
fewest  of  their  students  actually  shared  this  background.  The 
many  others  either  were  led  to  believe  that  they  did,  by  hearing 
the  soothing  postulate  that  they  already  knew  the  necessary 
details,  or  were  persuaded  that  they  were  just  as  fortunate  in 
never  having  had  to  memorize  a lot  of  dry  and  useless  facts.  These 
notions  found  a welcome  in  the  high  schools  where  such  history 
courses  as  were  taught  presented  isms  rather  than  events.  One 
college  freshman,  who  was  having  trouble  in  my  European  survey 
course,  told  me  that  she  had  spent  half  of  a high-school  semester 
studying  humanism,  but  not  in  any  connection  with  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  her  radical  inno- 
cence was  heightened  by  her  false  illusions. 
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ready  or  not 

Ironically,  many  students  like  this  one  come  to  college,  friendly, 
bright,  and  willing  to  work;  but  they  are  ignorant  and  unaware 
of  their  ignorance.  From  their  viewpoint,  one  would  think,  any 
time-tested  presentation  would  be  new,  and  innovation  per  se 
would  be  superfluous.  But  the  educational  climate  of  the  past 
decade  has  prejudiced  the  traditional  introduction  to  Europe. 
Terms  like  “content-centered”,  “textbook-recitation”,  “dates”,  and 
“memorization”  apply  especially  to  such  a course,  and  all  have 
an  unmistakably  pejorative  ring.  No  doubt  these  unfavorable  con- 
notations were  brought  on  by  some  stultifying  abuses;  but  now 
they  are  fastened  upon  any  practice  at  all,  and  today  few  students 
and  teachers  care  to  profess  them. 

“Plight”  is  not  too  strong  a word  to  use  for  the  European  survey. 
College  teachers  are  complaining  that  students  come  to  their 
advanced  courses  with  the  scantiest  supply  of  basic  information, 
and  students  who  seem  adept  at  handling  concepts  and  approaches 
have  fallen  down  strikingly  on  the  more  factual  Graduate  Record 
examinations.  Two  reactions  are  indicated.  The  first  and  more 
immediate  has  to  do  with  the  colleges.  The  history  department 
should  explicitly  proceed  on  the  unflattering  but  realistic  assump- 
tion that  most  students  enter  with  little  historical  background. 
Would  it  then  not  be  prudent,  given  their  present  commitment  to 
advanced  teaching  and  to  research,  to  abandon  the  ambitious 
but  understaffed  project  of  initiating  a host  of  bewildered  new- 
comers directly  into  the  historian’s  inner  workshop?  The  investi- 
gation of  problems,  the  use  of  primary  sources,  and  the  study  of 
secondary  works  belong  elsewhere,  because  in  a beginning  course 
they  distract  from  the  great  and  arduous  main  objective,  which  is 
to  absorb  and  establish  an  outline.  An  introduction  is  a survey, 
and  a survey  goes  once  over  lightly;  the  student  will  have  to  begin 
by  taking  on  faith,  and  by  memory,  many  things  which  others, 
rather  than  he,  have  discovered.  The  inquiry-discovery  approach 
is  valuable  for  courses  of  lesser  scope,  and  is  exciting.  But  surely 
not  exclusively  so,  for  an  introductory  course  need  not  cram 
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mindlessly;  besides,  not  all  cramming  is  mindless.  Lectures  can 
conceptualize  and  show  causes  and  effects  along  with  simple 
sequences,  and  examinations  can  ask  for  illustration,  comparison, 
and  analysis.  Still,  a goodly  amount  of  learning  by  heart  is 
required:  the  more  realization  of  this  at  the  outset,  the  less  dis- 
illusionment later  on. 


begin  early 

These  ideas  apply  to  the  histories  of  all  areas.  In  arguing  for 
changes  in  the  introduction  to  Europe,  I do  not  wish  to  abandon 
the  recent  new  courses  on  Asia,  Africa,  or  Latin  America.  How- 
ever, I believe  that,  apart  from  United  States  history,  the  study 
of  Europe  ought  to  come  first.  Familiarity  does  not  necessarily 
mean  advocacy  or  even  condonation.  For  better  or  worse,  Euro- 
pean civilization  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole  modern 
world.  No  one  denies  that  Europeans  have  been  responsible  for 
much  colonialism  and  racism  today.  But  without  some  prior 
orientation  about  Europe,  a course  with  the  emotional  title  of, 
say,  “Popular  Liberation  Movements  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America”  could  well  be  an  exercise  in  propaganda.  Whether  one 
admires  the  zeal  of  the  early  Protestants  or  detests  their  intol- 
erance, one  ought,  in  fairness,  to  know  who  they  were. 

The  need  for  this  background  leads  to  the  second  and  more 
long-range  reaction.  The  survey  of  European  history  ought  to  be 
offered  in  secondary  school.  Certainly,  qualified  teachers  are  avail- 
able as  never  before,  and  the  imparting  of  these  fundamentals 
should  be  beneath  no  one’s  dignity.  Students  on  the  high-school 
level  would  be  more  receptive  than  college  freshmen  to  an  admit- 
tedly unadorned  presentation  if  only  because  they  have  had  less 
time  to  learn  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  outmoded.  Since  history 
is  cumulative  and  accumulation  takes  time,  one  must  begin  early. 
Not  all  students  need  to  go  on  to  more  advanced  formal  work.  But 
both  those  who  do  not  and  those  who  do  will  be  better  prepared 
for  what  colleges  best  can  offer.  And  book  clubs  can  assert  more 
confidentlv  that  evervone  remembers  Attila  the  Hun. 


JANVIER  MILLER 


Voluntary  Desegregation 
in  Tulsa 


A Vindication 

EARL  REEVES 


n the  spring  of  1974  the  City  of  Tulsa  was  informed 
that  it  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  National  Municipal 
League’s  All-American  Cities  for  1973.  The  selection  jury,  headed 
by  Dr.  George  Gallup,  indicated  that  Tulsa’s  selection  was  based 
on  three  major  accomplishments:  a broad  based  Goals  for  Tulsa 
program;  an  active  citizen  participation  effort  called  Vision  2000 
as  part  of  the  updating  of  the  city’s  comprehensive  plan;  and  the 
voluntary  integration  of  three  Tulsa  schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  case  study  is  to  explore  the  patterns  of  a 
change  which  transformed  Tulsa  from  a typical  conservative 
border  state  community  in  which  desegregation  was  delayed,  post- 
poned and  minimized  as  long  as  possible  into  a dynamic  model 
of  innovative  educational  programs  and  voluntary  integration. 

School  integration  supposedly  came  to  Tulsa,  and  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  twenty  years  ago  with  the  historic  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  But,  as  in  most  other 
communities,  very  little  happened  until  the  1970’s. 

In  July,  1970,  the  Tenth  Circuit  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  Tulsa’s  limited  response  to  school  integration, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  district  court,  was  inadequate. 
The  Circuit  Court  noted  that: 
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The  Negro  population  of  Tulsa  is  concentrated  in  a compact, 
well-defined  area  of  north  Tulsa.  The  enforcement  of  racially 
restrictive  covenants  by  the  Oklahoma  courts  prior  to  1954  and 
continued  discriminatory  housing  practices  constitute  a major 
cause  of  this  concentrated  racial  isolation.  Washington  High 
School,  Carver  Junior  High  School,  Dunbar,  Bunche,  and  John- 
son elementary  schools  were  constructed  in  this  area  prior  to 
1955.  During  the  1955-56  school  year  a common  attendance 
zone  was  drawn  around  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  which 
encompassed  the  attendance  zones  of  all  the  Negro  elementary 
schools  that  had  been  established  under  the  former  system  of 
explicit,  legally  mandated  segregation.  This  zone  included  none 
of  the  attendance  area  of  the  white  schools  established  under 
the  former  system.1 

The  Court  contended  that  this  fixing  of  attendance  zones  did 
not  comply  with  the  Brown  decision  but  rather  constituted  a 
“continuing  legacy  of  subtle  yet  effective  discrimination.”  And 
noting  that  “the  time  for  ‘all  deliberate  speed’  has  run  out,”  the 
Court  ordered  the  Tulsa  school  district  to  “come  forward  with  a 
realistic,  presently  effective  plan  for  desegregation.”2 

Thus,  the  Tulsa  School  Board’s  response  to  school  desegregation 
was  basically  similar  to  the  footdragging  and  hesitancy  that  char- 
acterized most  school  boards  as  they  approached  the  controversial 
and  politically  hazardous  mine  field  of  school  desegregation.  And 
that  same  pattern  continued  even  after  the  1970  ruling.  It 
appeared  that  the  Board  wanted  to  do  as  little  as  possible  on  its 
own  initiative  so  that  when  action  finally  did  come,  it  could  be 
blamed  on  the  courts  and  not  on  the  local  schools. 

This  pattern  is  illustrated  by  the  Amended  Plan  of  Desegrega- 
tion adopted  by  the  School  Board  on  March  1,  1971,  some  nine 
months  after  the  Circuit  Court  ruling.  This  plan  did  order  the 


1United  States  of  America  v.  Board  of  Education,  Independent  School  District  No. 

1,  Tulsa  County  Oklahoma,  et.  al.  429  F.2d  1255  (1970). 

2 Ibid.  pp.  1260-1261. 
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integration  of  the  faculty  at  all  schools  in  the  district  on  a ratio 
of  87%  white  and  13%  black,  which  approximated  the  overall 
ratio  of  whites  and  blacks  in  the  community.  And  the  plan  author- 
ized a plan  to  encourage  voluntary  transfer  of  students  from 
schools  in  which  they  were  in  the  majority  to  schools  in  which 
they  were  in  the  minority.  (Not  too  surprisingly  the  response  to 
this  approach  was  almost  nil. ) 

But  when  it  came  to  actual  changes  in  the  student  body,  the 
Board  limited  its  plan  to  minor  boundary  changes.  Washington 
High  School,  for  example,  was  to  receive  a small  infusion  of  white 
students  which  would  drop  its  enrollment  from  97%  black  to  only 
89%  black.  And  the  plan  proposed  adding  one  white  child  to 
790  black  children  at  Carver  Junior  High  to  cause  its  black  per- 
centage to  plunge  from  100%  to  99.8%.  And  of  the  three  elemen- 
tary schools  mentioned  in  the  court  order,  the  plan  would  reduce 
the  percentage  of  blacks  from  89.1%  to  82.2%  at  Johnson  while 
the  percentage  at  Dunbar  and  Bunche  would  remain  unchanged 
at  99.4%  and  100%  respectively.  The  proposal  even  included  a 
change  in  one  of  the  defacto  schools  that  would  increase  the  black 
percentage  from  95.7%  to  97.9%.3 

The  Amended  Plan  was  adopted  even  though  there  had  begun 
to  be  some  prodding  of  the  School  Board  by  such  groups  as  the 
Community  Relations  Commission,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  NAACP,  the  Urban  League,  the  social  concerns  group  from 
the  Unitarian  churches,  and  the  citizens’  participation  arm  of  the 
local  Model  Cities  program.  The  author,  for  example,  first  became 
involved  in  these  discussions  in  January,  1971,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Community  Relations  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Tulsa. 

In  that  month,  while  the  School  Board’s  Amended  Plan  was  still 
in  draft  form,  the  CRC  adopted  a policy  statement  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Board  but  raising  questions  about 


3 Amended  Plan  of  Desegregation , Independent  School  District  No.  1 of  Tulsa 
County,  Oklahoma  (adopted  March  1,  1971),  p.  14 
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the  lack  of  goals  and  the  lack  of  “strong  positive  direction  to  the 
Tulsa  community.”  The  statement  further  suggested  five  short- 
term proposals  including  the  recommendation  that  the  Board 
“Identify  two  or  more  senior  high  schools,  i.e.  Washington,  Edison, 
Memorial,  Hale,  as  ‘Magnet  Schools’.”  These  schools  should  have 
advanced  curricula  in  various  disciplines  so  that  students  wanting 
that  particular  specialty  “would  need  to  attend  that  school  for 
that  curriculum.”4 

Shortly  after  the  Board  adopted  its  Amended  Plan  in  March, 
1971,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  famous  school  busing 
decision  in  the  Swann  case.  The  President  of  the  Tulsa  School 
Board  acknowledged  that  “there  are  probably  some  aspects  of 
our  plan  we  will  have  to  amend  in  light  of  the  court  ruling.”  And 
he  noted  that  on  “the  face  of  it,  it  doesn’t  look  like  a vote  of 
confidence  for  the  neighborhood  school  plan.”  But  he  insisted 
that  it  “would  be  a mistake  to  assume  there  will  be  massive  busing 
in  Tulsa  next  fall.”5 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  Gordon  Cawelti,  was  less 
certain  of  the  outcome  and  called  a meeting  of  representatives 
of  various  citizen  groups  and  local  agencies,  including  the  CRC, 
to  urge  their  support  for  the  school  System  as  it  moved  to  develop 
a new  program.  For  a time  it  appeared  that  Board  was  ready  to 
move  forward  and  develop  a more  comprehensive  plan. 

two  decisions— neither  good 

But  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  aroused  the  fears  of  many  citizens, 
and  a vigorous  anti-busing  group  was  created  to  protest  any  devia- 
tion from  the  neighborhood  school  concept.  Fearing  the  kinds  of 
community  backlash  that  were  occurring  in  other  communities  and 
finding  themselves  under  fire  from  the  opponents  of  “busing”, 


4“Response  of  the  Community  Relations  Commission  of  the  City  of  Tulsa  to  the 
School  Board  Proposed  Plan  of  Integration”  sent  to  the  School  Board  with  a 
cover  letter  from  T.  Austin  Gavin,  Chairman  of  the  CRC,  January  29,  1971. 

•''“Board  Chief  Doubts  Massive  Student  Busing  Here,”  Tulsa  World,  April  21,  1971. 
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the  Board  tried  to  back  away  from  controversy.  In  its  new  plan  of 
July  21,  1971,  the  Board  retained  the  elementary  school  proposal 
of  the  March  1 plan,  but  it  made  two  significent  changes  at  the 
secondary  level.  It  took  a tentative  step  forward  toward  the  mag- 
net concept  by  proposing  the  establishment  of  a Metro  Learning 
Center  at  Washington  High  School. 

The  Metro  Learning  Center  was  to  provide  a Continuous 
Progress  Curriculum,  an  open  campus,  a Living  City  Curriculum, 
and  a Humanities  Program.  It  was  an  interesting  approach  and 
did  attract  a small  group  of  white  students  to  attend  Washington 
on  a voluntary  basis.  But  the  program  was  hastily  put  together, 
lacked  cohesion,  did  not  make  the  Metro  students  part  of  the 
regular  student  body,  and  foundered  on  disciplinary  problems.  By 
mid  year  it  was  given  up  as  a failure. 

The  other  decision  was  a disastrous  step  backward.  The  Board 
decided  to  close  Carver  Junior  High  School  and  divide  its  area 
into  non-contiguous  zones  in  order  to  bus  the  black  students  out 
to  surrounding  white  Junior  High  Schools.  This  decision  to  close 
a black  neighborhood  school  in  order  to  preserve  white  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  provide  forced  busing  for  blacks  in  order  to 
avoid  forced  busing  for  whites  seemed  to  be  a supreme  surrender 
to  the  anti-busing  militants  and  not  only  enraged  the  black  com- 
munity but  also  disturbed  many  white  business  and  community 
leaders. 

At  this  point  new  threads  began  to  be  woven  into  the  story. 
While  the  Board  was  developing  this  latest  plan,  a small  group  of 
white  parents,  many  of  them  from  the  City’s  two  Unitarian 
churches,  began  a series  of  meetings  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
an  experimental,  voluntarily-integrated  school.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  providing  an  opportunity  for  their  children  to  attend  an 
open-classroom,  continuous-progress  school;  and  they  believed 
they  could  attract  other  parents  who  wanted  to  provide  a better 
education  and  who  would  welcome  integration  as  long  as  they 
were  assured  that  it  would  not  deprive  their  children  of  a quality 
education.  Many  of  these  parents  were  frustrated  with  the  "rigid- 
ity and  sterility”  of  the  traditional  classroom  and  welcomed  an 
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opportunity  to  provide  their  children  with  an  innovative,  inte- 
grated education  even  if  it  meant  having  their  children  bused 
across  town  to  obtain  it. 

The  Board  adopted  the  idea  and  the  Burroughs  Little  School 
opened  in  September  1971,  in  a prefab  on  the  campus  of  Bur- 
roughs Elementary  School.  The  limited  enrollment  was  quickly 
achieved  with  79  black  and  98  white  students,  and  there  has  been 
a waiting  list  ever  since.  Like  the  Metro  Learning  Center,  Bur- 
roughs Little  School  was  not  really  part  of  the  main  school.  But 
unlike  the  Metro  Center  it  was  the  result  of  parental  initiative  in 
its  design  and  this  gave  it  strong  roots  in  the  community. 

At  the  same  time  many  parents  in  the  black  community  demon- 
strated their  frustration  over  the  closing  of  Carver  by  withdrawing 
children  from  the  junior  high  schools  they  had  been  ordered  to 
attend  and  sending  them  to  an  independent  Carver  Freedom 
School.  The  Freedom  School  did  not  have  the  financial  base  to 
be  a permanent  solution,  but  it  provided  a positive  means  of 
demonstrating  the  concern  of  the  black  community. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  fall  of  1971  representatives 
of  various  groups  appeared  before  the  School  Board  to  protest  its 
limited  plan  and  call  for  an  innovative  approach  to  the  problem. 
Since  it  appeared  likely  that  the  courts  would  reject  the  Board’s 
plan  and  require  some  form  of  compulsory  busing,  the  Board  asked 
various  groups  in  the  community  to  present  suggestions.  Several 
groups,  including  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  leaders  in  the 
black  community,  and  the  Community  Relations  Commission 
(with  the  author  serving  as  a frequent  spokesman),  presented 
proposals  for  broadening  the  base  of  school  integration  to  include 
the  whole  district  and  urged  peaceful  acceptance  of  busing  if  it 
should  be  required  by  the  courts. 

In  November  the  author  announced  his  candidacy  for  one  of 
the  two  School  Board  posts  which  were  up  for  election  in  January, 
1972.  Another  candidate,  Carol  Wyant,  who  also  supported  volun- 
tary programs  similar  to  the  one  at  Burroughs,  filed  for  the  other 
post.  Both  candidates  were  running  against  incumbents,  and  both 
called  for  bold  leadership  and  new  innovative  efforts  to  promote 
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school  integration  as  a central  theme  of  their  campaigns. 

In  the  meantime,  Eugene  Harris,  the  lone  black  member  of  the 
School  Board,  was  speaking  out  eloquently  in  condemnation  of 
the  closing  of  Carver  and  calling  for  it  to  be  reopened  on  a volun- 
tarily integrated  basis  drawing  on  the  lessons  learned  at  Bur- 
roughs. But  when  he  introduced  a resolution  to  that  effect  at  a 
School  Board  meeting,  his  motion  died  for  lack  of  a second. 

In  the  midst  of  the  emotionalism  of  the  busing  issue  Reeves 
and  Wyant  called  for  the  Board  to  follow  up  on  the  parental 
initiative  demonstrated  in  the  Burroughs  program  in  order  to 
expand  the  use  of  the  volunteer  approach  to  integration  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  courts  to  impose  a solution.  They  specifically 
endorsed  the  reopening  of  Carver  Junior  High  School  on  a volun- 
tary basis  with  the  kind  of  innovative  curriculum  suggested  by 
Eugene  Harris.  And  they  supported  the  continuation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Metro  Learning  Center  concept  and  the  development 
of  other  magnet  schools. 

The  possibility  of  voluntary  integration,  however,  was  still 
viewed  with  skepticism  by  many  in  the  community.  The  Tulsa 
World  in  a front  page  editorial  on  January  23,  1972,  the  Sunday 
before  the  School  Board  Election,  attacked  Reeves  and  Wyant  as 
advocates  of  forced  busing  who  were  simply  pretending  to  support 
voluntary  integration  as  a smoke  screen.  And  the  editorial  charged 
“the  hard  fact  is  that  the  time  is  past  when  the  busing  issue  could 
be  solved  so  simply.  The  School  Board  has  been  hemmed  in  so 
tightly  by  Court  decisions  and  the  Justice  Department  that  a 
city-wide  ‘voluntary*  solution  is  no  longer  possible.  To  stress  busing 
by  choice  at  this  stage  can  only  raise  false  hopes  leading  to  dis- 
appointment.” 

Two  days  later  Reeves  and  Wyant  were  overwhelmingly 
defeated  in  one  of  the  largest  turnouts  in  memory  for  a School 
Board  Election.  But  the  same  issue  of  the  newspaper  that  reported 
the  election  return  “Incumbents  Sweep  Tulsa  School  Races”  also 
carried  the  warning  “U.S.  to  Push  Court  Action  Charging  Tulsa 
Segregation.”6 

With  the  promise  of  further  court  action  and  continuing  frustra- 
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tion  in  the  black  community,  it  was  obvious  that  the  integration 
question  was  not  going  to  go  away.  Eugene  Harris’  proposal  for 
a voluntary  integration  program  at  Carver  had  drawn  new 
strength  from  an  offer  by  Tulsa’s  Model  Cities  Program  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  renovating  Carver  so  that  it  could  be  reopened 
as  a new  innovative  school.  And  suddenly  on  February  7,  1972, 
the  Board  reversed  its  earlier  position  and  authorized  the  super- 
intendent to  apply  for  Model  Cities  funds  for  a new  Carver  Middle 
School.  The  proposal  called  for  the  creation  of  a Middle  School 
for  grades  six  through  nine  in  a new  design  program.  The  impetus 
for  the  middle  school  concept  came  from  Dr.  Bruce  Howell,  then 
Assistant  Superintendent  for  Curriculum,  and  now  Superintendent 
of  the  Tulsa  School  District. 

The  Carver  building  was  to  be  extensively  remodeled  to  make 
it  suitable  for  an  open  classroom  program,  and  the  building  was 
to  be  air  conditioned.  The  renovation  cost  $609,000  with  the  Tulsa 
Model  Cities  Program  providing  $449,000.  And  Model  Cities  also 
agreed  to  provide  $169,000  of  the  approximately  $500,000  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  first  year  of  the  new  program.7 

The  proposed  enrollment  for  the  first  year  was  250  students— 
60%  of  whom  were  to  be  white  and  40%  black.  The  students  were 
to  be  recruited  from  all  sections  of  the  school  district  and  would 
attend  to  school  on  a voluntary  basis.  Bus  transportation  was  to  be 
available  for  all  students  living  more  than  l1/*  miles  from  the 
school. 

There  was  some  skepticism  about  the  sincerity  of  the  Board’s 
sudden  reversal  of  position  on  Carver.  But  some  15  community 
organizations  joined  the  school  administration  in  launching  an 
intensive  information  and  recruitment  program.  Brochures  were 
printed  and  distributed.  Materials  were  distributed  in  all  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  schools.  There  were  meetings  in  churches 


GTulsa  World,  January  26,  1972. 

"From  the  “Regional  Summary  Report  on  Education  Projects  in  Model  Cities” 
prepared  for  Tulsa  Model  Cities  by  David  M.  Breed,  Staff  Writer,  The  Oklahoma 
Eagle. 
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and  coffees  in  private  homes.  The  news  media  gave  full  coverage 
to  the  program  including  interviews  with  parents  whose  children 
were  volunteering  for  the  program. 

Recruitment  began  slowly  because  they  were  trying  to  recruit 
students  in  the  middle  of  1972  for  a program  that  would  not  begin 
until  September,  1973.  But  it  gradually  picked  up  steam  and  the 
school  opened  with  276  students  (108  black  and  168  white) 
instead  of  the  goal  of  250.  The  students  transferred  in  from  44 
different  elementary  schools,  17  junior  high  schools,  and  7 private 
or  parochial  schools. 

The  curriculum  at  Carver  focuses  on  four  areas: 

a)  Communication  skills  including  reading,  writing,  listening, 
literature,  and  speaking; 

b)  Mathematics— Science; 

c)  Humanities  including  social  studies,  art,  foreign  languages, 
and  drama;  and 

d)  Exploratory  arts  including  courses  in  music,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  and  business. 

A continuous-progress  approach  is  used  in  communications  and 
math-science  and  an  experience-oriented  approach  is  used  in  the 
humanities  and  exploratory  arts.  All  students  are  required  to  have 
exposure  to  each  of  the  exploratory  arts  so  that  all  boys  are 
required  to  take  home  economics,  for  example,  and  all  girls  must 
take  industrial  arts.8 

Carver  is  directed  by  an  administrative  team  of  two  principals, 
one  black  and  one  white.  Mr.  Q.  T.  Williams,  in  charge  of  admin- 
istration, was  previously  principal  of  Ralph  Bunche  Elementary 
School,  where  he  introduced  the  first  open  classroom  curriculum 
in  the  Tulsa  Public  Schools.  D.  Lyle  Young,  in  charge  of  instruc- 
tion, was  previously  on  the  staff  of  the  school  district’s  Department 
of  Instructional  Research,  where  he  participated  in  developing 
the  plans  for  Carver. 


8 Planning  Guide  for  Carver  Middle  School  Project  prepared  by  Paul  I.  McCloud, 
Director,  Department  of  Instructional  Research,  Tulsa  Public  Schools,  May  25, 
1972. 
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In  its  first  year  of  operation  the  program  has  proven  to  be  an 
overwhelming  success.  There  were,  of  course,  a few  problems— 
some  disciplinary  problems,  some  problems  in  utilizing  counseling 
procedures  effectively,  and  some  logistical  problems  in  operating 
the  long  bus  routes  required  to  bring  in  students  scattered  all  over 
the  district.  But  in  general  the  response  of  both  students  and 
parents  was  very  positive  and  only  4 or  5%  of  the  students  decided 
to  return  to  their  neighborhood  school  at  the  end  of  the  year.9 

After  the  successful  effort  to  recruit  students  for  Carver,  but 
before  the  program  was  implemented,  the  School  Board  was  faced 
with  making  a decision  on  the  integration  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton High  School.  In  December,  1972,  the  Board  submitted  four 
different  plans  for  integrating  Washington  to  the  community  and 
invited  citizens  to  participate  in  deciding  what  approach  should 
be  taken.  Those  who  came  out  to  a series  of  meetings  to  discuss 
these  plans  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a voluntary  plan 
that  would  build  on  the  base  established  at  Burroughs  and  Carver. 
But  they  asked  for  the  opportunity  to  help  work  out  the  details. 
The  Board  agreed  to  this  approach,  and  the  result  was  a proposal 
for  a voluntary  desegregation  of  Washington  with  a 50/50  ratio 
of  black  and  white  students  and  a total  enrollment  of  no  more 
than  1200  with  a low  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

The  program  at  Washington  does  not  differ  from  other  high 
schools  so  much  in  basic  design  as  it  does  in  the  variety  of  courses 
and  in  the  promise  of  pulling  together  many  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  district. 

The  principal  attraction  of  Washington  was  the  highly-qualified 
and  carefully  selected  faculty,  a curriculum  expanded  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  most  selective  student,  and  different 
approaches  in  the  methodology  of  teaching.  For  example,  art 
students  have  the  advantage  of  instruction  from  an  artist-in- 
residence and  the  opportunity  to  display  their  own  work.  Social 


interview  with  Dr.  Lyle  Young,  Principal  for  Instruction,  Carver  Middle  School, 
June  10,  1974. 
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studies  curriculum  ranges  from  ancient-medieval  history  to 
“learning  the  dynamics  of  a city  through  field  work  and  instruc- 
tion from  community  movers  and  shakers”.  . . In  addition  to 
three  years  of  Spanish  and  French  and  two  years  of  German 
and  Latin,  foreign  language  students  may  study  Russian  and 
Chinese  . . . Courses  unique  to  Washington  include  archeology, 
mass  media  and  TV  and  film  production  ( taught  by  well-known 
personalities  of  local  newspapers,  radio,  and  television),  urban 
development,  and  multi-ethnic  studies.10 

Recruitment  for  Washington  began  in  the  spring  of  1973.  H.  J. 
Green,  a white,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  innovative  prin- 
cipals in  the  Tulsa  district,  was  named  principal  of  Washington. 
(The  former  principal  of  Washington,  Granville  Smith,  was  in 
turn  named  to  replace  Green  at  Hale  High  School— thus  becoming 
the  first  black  to  be  principal  in  a “white”  school).  Recruiting 
followed  the  pattern  set  by  Carver  and  relied  heavily  on  personal 
contact,  in  which  Green,  Bruce  Howell,  and  the  parents  of  stu- 
dents who  had  already  volunteered  for  Washington  could  per- 
suasively present  the  challenge  and  the  opportunities  of  the  new 
program  directly  to  students  and  parents.  The  total  enrollment 
was  approximately  1100  students  coming  from  every  high  school 
in  the  district  and  even  a few  transfers  from  nearby  school  dis- 
tricts.11 

Both  Carver  and  Washington  began  their  programs  in  the  fall 
of  1973  and  have  just  completed  their  first  year.  It  is  still  too  early 
for  a final  verdict,  but  the  initial  results  are  encouraging.  Student 
response  has  been  positive.  There  have  been  few  disciplinary 
problems,  and  only  a small  percentage  (4  or  5%)  have  chosen 
to  return  to  their  home  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Recruitment  for  next  year  has  gone  smoothly;  and  even  though 


10Voluntary  Integration  Program,  Millard  House,  Director  of  Human  Relations, 
Tulsa  Public  Schools,  May,  1974. 

nPersonal  interview,  Dr.  Scott  Richardson,  Director  of  Alternative  Schools,  Tulsa 
Public  Schools,  June  27,  1974. 
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enrollment  at  Carver  has  been  increased  from  276  to  470  and  the 
black/white  ratio  has  been  changed  to  50/50  to  match  that  at 
Washington,  recruitment  at  both  schools  has  been  even  more 
selective.  It  has  become  the  “in  thing”  to  go  to  Carver  and  Wash- 
ington. In  only  one  year  two  schools  that  had  bad  reputations  in 
the  white  community  have  become  the  two  most  prestigious 
schools  in  the  district.12 

In  addition  to  their  success  in  promoting  voluntary  integration, 
Burroughs,  Carver,  and  Washington  have  become  models  for  the 
district  as  a whole.  The  magnet  concept  is  being  expanded  to 
other  high  schools.  As  reported  in  the  local  newspaper: 

The  success  of  the  magnet  curriculum  at  Washington  High 
School  has  spawned  plans  for  expanded,  specialized  curriculum 
programs  at  two  other  schools  here. 

Tulsa  school  officials  plan  to  establish  a creative  arts  center 
at  the  new  Central  High  School  . . . and  a comprehensive  busi- 
ness education  program  at  Webster  High  School.13 

The  number  of  new-design,  innovative  programs  has  also 
increased  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  levels.  And  the  school 
system  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  no  one  curriculum  approach 
is  best  for  every  student  so  that  parents  are  being  given  more 
freedom  to  send  their  children  to  the  most  appropriate  school 
instead  of  being  locked  into  the  neighborhood  school. 

Tulsa  has  not  become  Utopia;  problems  remain.  But  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  community  has  changed.  Racial  incidents  in  the 
schools  and  angry  School  Board  meetings  have  been  almost 
nonexistent  during  the  past  year. 

Every  community  is  a unique  constellation  of  ingredients,  and 
a program  that  works  in  one  community  may  be  inappropriate 
in  another.  But  there  are  three  general  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  from  this  program  that  may  be  significant. 


12Personal  interview,  Dr.  Bruce  Howell,  Superintendent,  Tulsa  Public  Schools,  June 
26,  1974. 

13“Special  Curriculum  OKd  at  2 Schools/’  Tulsa  World,  June  23,  1974. 
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First  is  the  importance  of  the  prodding  of  the  federal  courts. 
Without  the  shadow  of  the  Court’s  decision  in  the  Swann  case, 
Tulsa  would  never  have  been  willing  to  launch  such  a bold,  new 
program,  especially  since  it  costs  more  on  a per  pupil  basis  than 
a conventional  school.  Forced  busing  probably  creates  more 
problems  than  it  solves,  but  the  spectre  of  forced  busing  can  be 
converted  into  a creative  force. 

Second,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  essential  to  invite  parental 
and  student  participation  in  the  development  of  new  programs. 
Only  in  this  way  do  parents  and  students  gain  the  understanding 
and  sense  of  ownership  that  is  necessary  if  innovation  is  to  be 
more  than  a passing  fad. 

Finally,  Superintendent  Howell  has  observed  that  every  success 
in  this  program  arose  out  of  failure.  Out  of  the  failure  of  the 
Board  to  develop  an  effective  plan  came  the  concerned  parents 
who  gave  birth  to  the  Burroughs  Little  School.  Out  of  the  failure 
of  the  School  Board  represented  by  the  closing  of  Carver  came  a 
vacuum  which  was  filled  by  the  Carver  Middle  School.  Out  of 
the  failure  of  the  Metro  Learning  Center  came  lessons  that  helped 
make  the  new  Washington  successful.  And  even  the  smashing  fail- 
ure of  a School  Board  campaign  that  called  for  bold  leadership  and 
innovative  programs  served  as  a catalyst  to  broaden  the  small 
group  of  Burroughs  parents  into  the  core  of  the  support  for  both 
Carver  and  Washington. 


OLD  VERBS 


How  are  they  doing?  They  are  O.K. 
They  used  to  do  lots  of  work. 

Some  of  them  labored  all  day, 
Square-danced  all  night, 

Slept  hard  and  prayed  hard. 

Some  died  early.  They  came 
Apart.  Some  fell  away. 

Some  were  revealed. 

Look  at  them  now,  resting  there 
In  armchair  rockers, 

They  churn  back  and  forth, 

To  and  fro,  the  runners 
Catch  fire  from  the  rapidity 
Of  the  inertia 
That  shoots  from  them. 

Another  nursing  home  is  burning. 


John  Ridland 


Camelot  and 
the  Sheriff’s  Office 

A Washington  Intern  Program 


JACK  HERNEY 


n these  days  when  the  glow  and  glitter  of  the  Kennedy 
years  is  undergoing  the  tarnish  of  revisionism,  a question  by  Sam 
Rayburn  is  often  called  forth  as  a sage  and  prescient  understand- 
ing of  a fatal  flaw  of  the  men  of  Camelot.  Mr.  Rayburn,  when 
presented  with  a star-struck  Lyndon  Johnson,  rhapsodic  with 
praise  and  wonder  at  the  brilliance  and  intellectual  muscle  of 
Kennedy’s  inner  circle,  offered  a cautionary  note:  “Well,  Lyndon, 
you  may  be  right  and  they  may  be  every  bit  as  intelligent  as 
you  say,  but  I’d  feel  a whole  lot  better  about  them  if  just  one  of 
then  had  run  for  sheriff  once.” 

The  wisdom  of  this  observation  is  simple  enough  but  perhaps 
bears  repeating  in  and  around  academic  institutions,  where  future 
leaders  study  furiously  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  tasks  of 
governance  that  supposedly  lie  ahead.  The  comment  restates  the 
simple  premise  that  intelligent  and  analytical  people  don’t  nec- 
essarily make  wise  policies.  The  comment  offers  the  not  very 
novel,  yet  sometimes  forgotten  notion,  that  experience  counts 
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for  something  in  our  system  and  that  the  man  who  manages  the 
balance  of  both  mind  and  experience  stands  in  the  best  position 
to  serve  effectively  and  well. 

To  take  the  quotation  out  of  context  and  make  it  the  basis  for 
an  argument  is  highly  suspect,  if  not  downright  reckless  and 
irresponsible,  and  it  is  exactly  what  I intend  to  do.  For  despite 
the  difference  in  context  between  Camelot  and  the  American 
secondary  school  classroom,  the  premise  that  analytical  ideas 
should  be  tested  in  the  arena  of  people  and  practical  situations 
is  one  that,  I would  argue,  should  be  the  concern  of  educators 
as  well  as  politicians. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  who  would  say  that  it  is  the  school’s 
place  to  teach  how  to  think,  that  after  all  one  cannot  do  every- 
thing in  the  school,  and  that  the  time  for  testing  ideas  with  prac- 
tical situations  and  experiences  is  what  later  life  is  all  about. 
Leave  to  the  school  what  it  can  do  best,  train  the  mind,  so  the 
argument  goes,  and  don’t  expect  more  of  it  than  it  can  possibly  do. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  merit  to  this  view,  the  province  of 
education  doesn’t  necessarily  end  when  a student  has  carefully 
analyzed  a social,  political,  scientific,  or  economic  problem,  care- 
fully sifted  evidence  and  weighed  alternatives,  tested  conclusions 
by  bouncing  them  off  other  minds.  A proper  conclusion  to  the 
process  can  be  to  test  that  conclusion  by  application  to  a real 
situation.  Admittedly  this  requires  different  skills  of  the  student, 
forces  new  demands  on  his  personality,  requires  initiative, 
resourcefulness,  competence  and  confidence  of  a different  sort 
than  required  in  the  analysis  itself.  That,  of  course,  is  exactly  the 
point,  that  the  student  may  learn  more  about  himself  and  others. 
If  such  a process  is  within  the  physical,  administrative  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  school,  and  this  won’t  always  be  the  case, 
the  student  is  well  served  by  such  an  extension  of  the  thinking 
process. 

To  anyone  still  convinced  that  exercises  such  as  this  are  beyond 
the  school’s  purpose,  I would  suggest  that  he  go  back  to  the 
evening  paper,  working  in  the  garden  or  some  other  worthwhile 
pursuit,  for  this  article  probably  won’t  appeal  to  him. 
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practical  involvement 

If  anybody  is  still  reading,  I would  like  to  describe  a program 
which  attempts  to  bring  to  life  the  wisdom  of  Rayburn’s  comment 
and  hopefully  in  the  process  communicates  a few  things  about 
government,  people  and  current  political  issues.  It  is  very  much 
a part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  involved,  but  without  the 
usual  ornaments  of  classrooms,  textbooks,  exams  and  the  rest. 

The  Phillips  Academies  Washington  Intern  Program  is  not  a 
new  idea,  either  to  the  two  schools,  which  began  the  program  in 
1966,  nor  to  American  education,  which  has  countless  recorded 
attempts  to  involve  students  in  practical  working  situations.  Yet 
despite  any  previous  history  of  this  kind  of  education,  the  program 
remains  something  unique  for  secondary  schools  and  for  Wash- 
ington. 

Each  fall  students  from  the  two  schools,  11th  graders  at  Andover 
and  seniors  at  Exeter,  apply  for  the  program  to  begin  in  February 
of  the  following  year.  Interviews  are  held,  forms  completed, 
teachers  polled  and  ultimately  fifteen  students  from  each  school 
are  selected  to  participate.  Armed  with  intern  vitae,  a faculty 
member  from  Exeter,  who  in  addition  to  teaching  history  also 
assumes  the  directorship  of  the  program,  travels  to  Washington 
to  place  the  interns  in  Senate,  House,  lobby  and  agency  offices. 
After  many  years  experience  with  the  program,  many  of  the  offices 
are  old  stand-by’s  who  anticipate  an  intern  from  the  program  and 
who  save  places  for  them  in  the  Spring,  which  is  in  itself  unique. 

Of  course,  Washington  is  over-run  with  interns,  and  the  idea 
of  student  labor  in  offices  is  old  hat  to  seasoned  bureaucrats.  Yet 
to  have  students  for  9 to  12  weeks,  5 days  a week,  who  are  secon- 
dary school  students  and  therefore,  unlike  the  college  counter- 
parts, don’t  expect  to  run  the  office,  and  who  have  been  screened 
on  the  basis  of  enthusiasm,  office  experience,  proven  responsibility 
and  intellectual  ability,  with  a resident  director  to  intervene 
should  problems  arise— all  that  is  indeed  unusual.  Consequently, 
many  offices  simply  allow  the  director  to  choose  who  will  be  placed 
in  their  office,  also  an  oddity  as  far  as  Washington  is  concerned. 
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Whatever  the  administrative  peculiarities  of  the  program,  its 
relevance  to  this  journal  and  to  the  readers  no  doubt  lies  else- 
where, in  the  philosophical  assumptions  and  educational  goals 
of  the  program.  What,  after  all  this  slick  selection  and  placement 
has  been  accomplished,  do  students  get  out  of  the  program,  in 
what  ways  does  it  supplement  their  previous  and  future  academic 
training,  and  in  what  ways  are  they  perhaps  more  tolerant  and 
sensitive  and  mature  as  a result  of  having  participated? 

Better  than  any  director’s  analysis,  intern  experiences  and 
reflections  perhaps  speak  to  the  point  most  directly  and  with 
greatest  clarity.  For  the  moment,  therefore,  I will  forego  the 
temptation  to  list  what  I think  are  the  goals  and  assumptions  of 
the  program. 

mileage  from  garbage 

This  past  Spring  an  intern  from  Exeter,  Christopher  Stone  from 
New  York  City,  working  in  the  office  of  Senator  William  Proxmire, 
happened  across  a letter  that  had  escaped  a prompt  reply  and 
offered  to  do  the  necessary  legwork  to  see  that  it  was  answered. 
Being  in  an  office  which  allows  intern  initiative  some  maneuver- 
room,  he  was  given  the  go-ahead  and  began  researching  all  he 
could  about  ethanol,  a gasoline  substitute  that  the  curious  letter 
writer  had  heard  could  be  manufactured  from  plain  garbage.  Five 
weeks  later,  in  late  May,  Senator  Proxmire  gaveled  to  order  three 
days  of  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  hearings  that 
would  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  a large-scale  process  of 
garbage  conversion.  The  succession  of  events  from  letter  response 
to  Senate  hearings  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  seventeen-year-old 
intern,  as  Senator  Proxmire  noted  at  the  conclusion  of  his  open- 
ing remarks. 

In  the  course  of  those  five  weeks,  Stone  dealt  with  the  President 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  army  researchers  from  the 
Natick  Laboratories  in  Massachusetts,  incompetent  staff  members 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  helpful  scientists  from  MIT,  bureau- 
crats with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Energy 
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Office  and  its  head  John  Sawhill,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  its  administrator  Russell  Train,  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  and  nervous  oil  company  executives  who  asked  not 
to  testify  at  the  same  table  with  Ralph  Nader.  ( Stone  turned  down 
the  request.)  He  had  written  press  releases  carried  by  UPI,  AP, 
and  major  newspapers  around  the  country,  corresponded  daily 
with  bureaucrats  all  over  Washington,  written  statements  for  the 
hearings,  prepared  questions  used  by  Proxmire,  met  often  with 
the  Senator  about  the  progress  of  setting  up  the  hearings  and 
during  those  three  days  sat  directly  behind  Proxmire,  whispering 
advice,  offering  additional  information  and  fully  playing  out  his 
role  as  the  expert  in  that  committee  room  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
garbage  conversion  process.  Currently  both  the  FEO  and  the 
EPA  are  charged  with  producing  extensive  feasibility  studies, 
at  which  time  the  hearings  will  resume. 

Stone  could  have  learned  about  ethanol  in  a science  course, 
he  could  have  studied  the  process  by  which  the  committee  system 
works  in  a government  course,  he  could  have  read  about  how 
cumbersome  and  unwieldly  the  bureaucracy  tends  to  be.  He  could 
have  done  all  that  in  three  different  courses,  even  in  one  course 
of  an  interdisciplinary  nature.  But  why?  To  study  all  these  in  the 
context  of  his  experience  is  not  only  to  learn  something  about  all 
of  them,  but  also  something  about  the  nature  of  public  policy, 
how  it  is  formulated  and  also  something  about  human  nature  and 
himself  in  the  process. 

Stone’s  experience  was  admittedly  unusual,  even  extraordinary. 
Other  interns  sometimes  seldom  see  inside  the  private  office  of 
the  man  for  whom  they  work.  Yet  they  all  deal  with  some  practi- 
cal problems  connected  with  government  and  they  all  deal  with 
people  in  working  situations.  To  have  benefited  from  the  experi- 
ence, they  need  not  have  passed  their  time  in  Washington 
administering  Senate  hearings,  for  there  are  other  measures  of 
personal  success  that  make  their  experiences  just  as  rewarding  and 
just  as  broadening. 

Bill  Berkeley  from  Andover,  speaking  of  his  experiences  with 
Senator  Mondale’s  office,  remarked  in  his  program  report: 
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So,  at  the  start,  the  job  proved  somewhat  lacking  in  verve  and 
excitement;  an  absence  of  intellectual  stimulus  lent  itself  to  long, 
taxing  hours.  Rather  than  witnessing  landmark  legislation  in  the 
making,  I instead  learned  how  the  Senator’s  chair  is  reuphol- 
stered in  the  Government  repair  shop  in  the  basement  of  the 
Capitol.  Rather  than  getting  to  know  the  Senator  and  his  asso- 
ciates, I instead  established  lasting  relationships  with  operators 
of  service  elevators. 

Although  I arrived  expecting  something  different,  I have  come 
to  feel  that,  in  order  to  learn  about  every  side  of  the  government, 
it  is  as  important  to  learn  about  this  kind  of  work  as  it  is  to 
learn  about  the  Senator’s  own  job.  Just  as  there  are  hundreds 
of  Congressmen  and  hundreds  of  aides  who  prepare  legislation 
and  deliver  speeches,  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  make 
their  livings  opening  mail  and  xeroxing  reports— no  one  hears 
about  them.  But  to  understand  the  government  and  how  it 
runs,  one  must  understand  these  people  by  working  with  them 
and  getting  to  know  them  and  their  feelings. 

Berkeley’s  insights  are  not  those  that  one  might  find  indexed  in 
a political  science  text,  yet  they  may  be  just  as  important  in 
understanding  why  government  functions  the  way  it  does,  not  how 
it  is  supposed  to  function;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
worth  knowing.  In  addition,  Berkeley’s  initial  experiences  are 
probably  as  valuable  as  if  he  had  read  Studs  Terkel’s  new  book 
Working , and  I intend  to  advise  him  not  to  bother. 

In  addition  to  working  in  their  offices  interns  meet  two  or  three 
times  each  week,  usually  in  the  evenings,  with  a Washington 
personality  that  is  invited  by  the  director.  Last  year  these  included 
NBC  White  House  Correspondent  Tom  Brokaw,  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Laurence  Silberman,  columnist  David  Broder,  Senators 
Proxmire  and  Weicker,  Representatives  Koch  and  Cleveland, 
Judge  Gerhard  Gesell,  Staff  Secretary  to  the  President  Jerry  Jones, 
and  many  other  lobbyists,  office  staffers  and  agency  officials. 

In  one  seminar  this  past  year,  Thomas  Corcoran,  still  known  to 
many  as  “Tommy  the  Cork”  from  his  New  Deal  days  and  now  a 
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prominent  Washington  attorney  and  lobbyist,  echoed  in  another 
way  something  of  what  Berkeley  had  come  to  understand.  In  a 
typically  combative  and  self-assured  manner  Corcoran  proclaimed 
that  “political  science  courses  can’t  teach  you  a damn  thing  about 
government  and  you  better  believe  it.  It’s  just  silly  to  think  that 
you  can  understand  government  by  taking  any  political  science 
course.”  In  thus  championing  the  cause  of  those  who  deprecate 
the  traditional  learning  process,  Corcoran  was  by  no  means  dis- 
missing with  one  swipe  the  validity  of  all  formal  education.  On 
the  contrary,  he  earnestly  believes  in  that  process  and  is  more 
traditional  in  his  views  than  most  educators.  He  was  simply  sug- 
gesting that  government  is  at  heart  the  management  of  men,  not 
merely  the  understanding  of  abstract  principles  of  governance.  He 
would  agree  with  Henry  Adams’  remarks  that  “Knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  political  education.” 

Throughout  the  Spring  ideas  such  as  this  are  sifted  about  with 
different  speakers,  mulled  over  by  the  interns,  discussed  in  smaller 
groups.  Together  they  form  a more  traditional  educational  frame- 
work whereby  daily  experiences  in  offices  and  with  governmental 
processes  are  studied  and  talked  about. 

interdependence 

In  this  forum,  for  instance,  Larry  K.  Smith,  Administrative  Assis- 
tant to  Senator  Thomas  McIntyre  and  a former  history  instructor 
at  Dartmouth  College,  brought  out  the  general  differences  he  saw 
between  the  academic  world  and  the  political  world.  Not  the 
least  important  of  these  differences  is  the  idea  of  accountability. 
In  a Washington  office  one  is  accountable  daily  and  even  hourly, 
as  he  is  not  in  an  academic  environment,  and  this  accountability 
involves  a responsibility  to  everyone  in  the  office.  If  one  fails  to 
live  up  to  this  responsibility,  the  effect  is  immediate  and  involves 
everyone.  There  are  no  extensions,  few  second  chances.  There  is 
seldom  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  learn  from  one’s  mistakes. 

Smith,  too,  seconded  Berkeley’s  idea  that  policy  formation  is  the 
ability  to  understand  and  work  with  the  different  human  person- 
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alities  that  will  converge  on  the  policy  at  some  point  in  its  exe- 
cution, and  the  training  in  that  gentle  art  can’t  be  found  within 
the  pages  of  any  text  that  the  intern  might  read.  In  these  situations 
men  skilled  in  analysis  and  reflection  can  be  rendered  helpless. 

In  discussing  the  difficulties  imposed  on  reflective  men  in  work- 
ing in  Washington  society,  he  was  in  agreement  with  George  Will, 
Washington  editor  of  the  National  Review  and  Washington  Post 
columnist.  Will  argued  that  Washington  weeded  out  reflective 
men  early  on,  leaving  most  thinkers  to  deal  with  the  tentative,  the 
incomplete,  the  developing  problem,  with  little  time  to  view  any 
crisis  in  the  long  range  with  extended  analysis.  Such  a life  of 
reacting  rather  than  reflecting  forces  most  people  out  of  Washing- 
ton for  periods  of  time  for  the  good  of  their  own  mental  health, 
hopefully  to  return  with  a refreshed  and  renewed  outlook. 

All  these  observations  about  government  might  not  seem  ter- 
ribly profound.  Men,  after  all,  have  long  understood  that  drawing 
board  analysis  doesn’t  stand  the  test  of  execution  without  some 
alteration.  Yet  until  they  are  well  learned,  we  may  be  graduating 
students  who  will  labor  under  the  destructive  assumption  that  to 
analyze  a problem  and  draft  a solution  is  to  solve  it. 

Moreover,  this  is  certainly  not  the  total  substance  of  insight 
gained  from  the  experience  in  Washington.  The  standards  dif- 
ferent Congressmen  set  by  which  they  gauge  compromises, 
bureaucratic  tendencies  toward  irrational  duplication  of  function, 
legislative  processes  and  the  real  service  that  those  much  maligned 
lobbyists  actually  render  to  the  system,  all  gain  some  appreciation. 

As  an  example,  from  a seminar  with  Jerry  Jones,  Staff  Secretary 
to  the  President,  the  following  conversation  took  place  between 
Jones  and  interns,  expletives  deleted. 

Jones:  Of  course,  one  of  the  great  problems  is  that  govern- 
ment in  Washington  is  too  big,  too  unwieldly,  the 
bureaucracy  grows  unchecked  and  without  any  ra- 
tional plan.  We  should  send  some  of  these  functions 
out  of  Washington  to  the  states  and  cities  . . . 

Jones:  ( commenting  later)  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  there 
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are  political  appointments  that  must  be  made,  favors 
to  be  paid  back,  this  or  that  southern  committee  chair- 
man that  must  be  pleased.  But  then  the  appointee 
won’t  do  what  we  want  him  to  do,  he  won’t  follow  the 
President’s  policies,  or  he  is  simply  incompetent.  Then 
you  must  move  around  him  in  some  way,  so  what  you 
do  is  keep  him  at  his  post  but  create  another  office  and 
put  the  function  there.  In  other  words  the  appointee 
stays  there,  the  committee  chairman  remains  friendly, 
but  the  job  gets  done  through  another  office. 

Question:  Doesn’t  that  lead  to  the  problem  you  discussed  earlier, 
about  unwieldly,  over-large  bureaucracy,  that  grows 
unrationally? 

Jones : ( with  a wink  and  smile)  Of  course. 

Though  these  generalizations  and  principles  may  vary  from  year 
to  year,  given  the  different  schedules  of  the  speakers,  the  seminar 
is  no  small  part  of  the  program. 

self-discovery 

Perhaps  a more  universally  successful  part  of  the  program  is  the 
personal  insight  that  students  gain  about  themselves.  Each  year 
their  program-concluding  reports  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  experiences  test  them  in  ways  not  yet  done,  demonstrates 
strengths  and  weaknesses  they  didn’t  know  they  had.  As  one  young 
budding  bureaucrat  discovered,  his  tendency  to  refer  to  office 
staffers  of  the  female  gender  as  “secretaries”  somewhat  frustrated 
his  ability  to  get  along  with  them  and  thus  frustrated  his  per- 
formance in  the  office.  A somewhat  natural  arrogance  toward 
people  at  typewriters  changed  to  a healthy  respect  for  all  the 
people  in  the  office. 

Dan  Cooper  from  Andover  reflected  back  on  his  experience  this 
past  Spring  with  Congresswoman  Pat  Schroeder: 

Most  of  the  functions  I performed  in  Pat’s  office  had  to  be 
learned  on  my  own  initiative.  After  the  initial  instructions  were 
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given,  outlining  the  procedures  used  in  the  office,  I was  left 
on  my  own,  to  learn  individually  how  to  do  my  work.  It  was, 
in  a sense,  a “do  or  die”  situation.  At  first  I felt  exasperated  and 
lost  in  the  extremely  complex  workings  of  Congress,  but  the 
process  of  learning  how  to  use  the  immense  volumes  and  files 
located  in  the  office  was  itself  a truly  educational  experience, 
an  intricate  part  of  my  whole  experience  here. 

Self-knowledge  about  the  limits  of  what  one  can  and  cannot  do, 
or  how  much  one  indeed  can  learn  if  forced  into  a situation  like 
this,  is  not  a bad  goal  for  any  school  to  set  for  its  students. 

As  with  any  program  run  by  the  two  schools,  Andover  and 
Exeter  have  attempted  to  evaluate  the  success  of  their  intern  pro- 
gram over  the  years.  This  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  do,  since  the 
normal  yardsticks  don’t  apply.  One  might  look  at  the  numbers  of 
former  interns  going  into  public  service  as  a result  of  their  expe- 
rience in  the  program,  though  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  if  there 
are  any  trends,  as  too  many  of  them  are  still  working  their  way 
through  graduate  schools;  and  this  is  decidedly  not  the  single 
purpose,  nor  even  a main  purpose  of  the  program. 

One  might  look  at  the  program  critiques  that  the  interns  write 
and  the  office  responses  to  our  interns.  This  over  the  years  has 
remained  consistent  in  the  enthusiasm  of  both  groups.  Interns 
have,  since  the  program  began,  hailed  it  enthusiastically,  even 
passionately,  as  a productive  interruption  in  the  classroom-as-usual 
education  that  they  have  had.  Offices  have  spread  our  good  name 
to  other  offices  on  the  Hill,  making  placement  easier  and  easier 
each  year,  despite  a proliferation  of  intern  programs  of  all  kinds. 

Some  may  question,  however,  the  validity  of  any  educational 
program  that  rests  solely  on  student  responses  or  non-professional 
responses,  particularly  self-interested  ones,  as  evaluative  measures. 
In  that  case,  there  is  always  the  highly  unobjective  evaluation  of 
the  director,  for  whatever  that  might  be  worth.  In  the  last  two 
years  with  the  program,  it  seems  to  this  observer  that  students 
have  shared  experiences  which,  while  demonstrating  the  limits 
of  analysis,  debate  and  reflective  habits  of  mind,  don’t  degrade 
the  value  of  academic  training  in  the  least.  Rather  the  value  of 
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all  those  mental  processes  are  put  in  a more  functional  framework, 
where  human  personalities  and  human  nature  work  their  ways 
and  thus  a more  accurate  sense  of  their  worth  emerges.  Interns 
have  learned  some  humility,  which  beats  back  the  arrogance  that 
supposedly  superior  education  sometimes  engenders,  a humility 
which  develops  a healthy  respect  for  people  as  well  as  theories 
and  ideas. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  they  have  been  exposed  to  a man  like 
George  Will,  who  argues  that  politics,  after  all,  should  be  good 
fun,  exciting  and  entertaining,  where  a spirit  of  fellowship  and 
honest  competition  flourishes.  Living  in  a democracy,  according 
to  Will,  should  be  all  of  those  things— and  so  should  living  one’s 
education.  In  Washington  interns  can,  I think,  readily  understand 
both  of  these  premises. 

Perhaps  these  lessons  won’t  keep  us  out  of  another  Vietnam, 
perhaps  they  aren’t  what  Mr.  Rayburn  had  in  mind  when  he 
dreamed  of  more  county  sheriffs  and  perhaps  they  won’t  solve 
all  the  problems  of  the  Republic.  For  those  who  have  been  in  the 
program  over  the  years,  they  have  all  admitted  that  their  schools 
have  made  it  possible  to  give  them  good  ideas  to  think  about, 
given  them  insights  into  themselves  and  others  that  are  unavail- 
able on  their  campuses;  and  all  of  this  has  been  flavored  with  a 
good  deal  of  humor  and  joy.  That,  all  of  them  would  agree,  is 
not  bad  education. 
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Alternative 
Forms  of  Education 

Streaking  in  the  Emperors  New  Clothes 

STANLEY  BOSWORTH 

The  Give  and  Take  of  Credit 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  objective  tests  is  that  they  give  credit 
for  learning  achieved  without  regard  to  the  source  of  that  learning. 
The  high  school  equivalency  tests  are  an  example  of  such  recog- 
nition, and,  to  a lesser  extent,  so  are  the  battery  of  Aptitude  tests, 
Achievement  tests,  Merit  Scholarships,  Graduate  Records  exams, 
Law  Boards,  etc.,  which  validate  and  evaluate  the  claims  of 
individuals  as  well  as  of  educational  institutions.  Such  tests  have 
fallen  upon  hard  times  since  they  have  been  teleologically  con- 
strued to  “discriminate”  against  segments  of  the  population  which 
consistently  perform  less  well  on  them.  This  is  a separate  argu- 
ment which  will  be  avoided  here,  but  it  can  be  claimed  that  for 
a given  socio-economic  and  ethnic  population  sample  these  tests 
are  often  more  “democratic”  than  any  other  form  of  measurement. 

This  is  so  because  objective  tests,  unlike  teachers,  and  schools, 
reach  beyond  the  confines  of  institutions  and  normative  constructs. 
They  credit  the  maverick,  the  autodidact,  and  the  asocial  along 
with  the  classroom  conformist.  They  measure  the  reading  which 
was  done  outside  of  class,  test  the  logic  of  the  kind  of  person  who 
argues  ideas  in  other  forums  than  the  school,  recognize  language 
achievement  which  may  have  resulted  from  family  and  travel, 
reward  the  home-laboratory  scientist  who  misses  his  classes  as 
he  breathlessly  pursues  his  own  experiments,  and  discover  the 
totally  unschooled  who  may  have  happened  to  learn  more  about 
a profession  on  a job  than  his  peers  learned  in  formal  training. 

The  permissive  and  variegated  life  styles  of  our  time  make  such 
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recognition  essential  if  we  are  to  distinguish  between  the  contri- 
bution of  a school  to  achievement  and  achievement  itself.  By 
definition  such  alternative  forms  of  education  represent  other 
routes  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  than  those  pro- 
vided by  schools.  They  may  concur  with,  may  even  have  been 
inspired  by,  the  quality  of  training  in  the  schools,  but  they  are 
clearly  separate  experiences.  It  is  my  position  that  such  learning 
should  be  recognized  on  terms  of  absolute  parity  with  that 
obtained  from  formal  instruction.  Indeed,  it  is  a fundamental  part 
of  sensitive  advisement  to  determine  where  and  when  such  learn- 
ing has  occurred  and  to  find  ways  to  operationally  define  it  when 
possible.  The  caveat  here  is  that  while  it  is  essential  that  credit 
be  given  for  all  that  is  learned,  it  is  absurd  for  institutions  to  assume 
that  they  may  also  take  credit  for  something  they  may  have  had 
little  to  do  with  or  even  opposed.  This  taking  credit  has  led  to 
absurd  dilletantism  in  educational  theory  which  boils  down  to  the 
position  that  because  learning  occurs  outside  the  aegis  of  the  insti- 
tution, it,  in  turn,  may  artificially  recreate  the  conditions  attendant 
upon  this  development. 

“Independent  Study  : Faking  Spontaniety 

The  expression  “independent  study”  as  frequently  used  by  edu- 
cators is  an  anomalous  term  created  by  schools  which  misleads 
students  and  parents  in  taking  credit  for  that  most  significant 
and  major  part  of  education  which  is  not  incorporated  within 
a formal  system.  That  credit  is  defined  by  the  simple  device  of 
charting  areas  of  study  and  assigning  them  (or  encouraging  “vol- 
unteers”) in  such  a way  that  a student  pursues  a subject  with 
only  occasional  teacher  help.  The  motivation,  however,  is  not 
“independent”  at  all,  since  there  are  the  conventional  pressures 
for  achievement  and  ultimate  “transcript  credit.” 

It  is,  or  should  be,  the  entire  function  of  education  to  generate 
genuine  independence  of  intellectual  pursuit.  Such  independence 
will  be  reflected  in  the  child’s  life  style  and  manifest  within  every 
facet  of  his  school  experience.  It  starts  with  the  reading  which 
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is  not  done  for  “credit,”  but  for  interest  pure  and  simple.  It 
involves  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  well  as  literature.  It  leads 
to  the  child’s  writing  poetry  or  stories.  It  may  eventuate  in  political 
activism,  or  determine  the  choice  of  an  after-school  job  or  a 
summer’s  travel. 

“Independence,”  by  definition,  precludes  organized  and  fatuous 
forced-feeding  for  a pre-determined  school-oriented  reason.  It  is 
instead  a serendipitous  event  or  series  of  experiences  which  lead 
ultimately  towards  the  adult  choices  of  vocation  and  avocations. 
If  a school  is  to  be  seminal  in  genuine  intellectual  and  creative 
independence,  it  will  inspire  rather  than  legislate  such  behavior. 
Staff  should  serve  as  master  workmen  in  a series  of  workshops 
which  allow  for  self-discovery  and  expansion.  The  corollary  to 
this  is  that  the  word  “self”  be  kept  sacred  and  not  serve  as  manip- 
ulatory device  to  further  school  ends.  Schools  don’t  generally 
credit  “self-study”  in  film-going,  religion  or  lovemaking,  yet  these 
are  profoundly  important  extra-curricular  educational  behaviors. 

We  at  Saint  Ann’s  allow  and  help  children  to  pick  up  additional 
knowledge  and  skills  in  music,  languages,  specific  math  areas,  etc., 
to  the  extent  that  our  staff  has  the  time  and  qualifications  to  help 
them.  This  applies  to  any  of  our  departmentalized  students  (fourth 
grade  age  and  up ) and  generally  works  out  well  enough,  though 
less  well  than  good  formal  classes  in  which  we  have  more  time 
and  resources  and  specifically  trained  teachers.  Yet  even  using 
the  conventional  meaning  of  “independent  study,”  it  appears  that 
the  most  significant  achievements  within  school  which  may  prop- 
erly be  called  “independent”  are  those  which  flow  organically 
from  formal  teaching.  These  may  include  thirty-page  term  papers 
(high  school)  which  represent  self-motivated  digressions  into  an 
expertise  not  foreseen  in  the  course  content.  They  are  evident 
in  the  student  poetry  magazines  (entirely  student  run),  the  stu- 
dent plays  produced  with  the  help  of  the  Drama  Department, 
the  student  musical  compositions,  the  student  art  work  and  all 
those  many  activities  which  some  schools  call  “clubs”  or  “extra- 
curricula” and  which  are,  in  our  school,  scheduled,  teacher-backed 
activities. 
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The  individual  activities  alluded  to  in  the  above  paragraph 
would  be  somehow  vitiated  of  meaning  were  they  ‘programmed.’’ 
They  are  not,  in  fact,  a program.  They  are,  rather,  the  outcome 
of  a creative  group  of  teachers  and  students  working  freely 
together.  This  question  of  intentionality  reflects  a general  prob- 
lem of  educational  theorizing!  There  is  an  almost  universal  and 
illogical  leap  that  educators  make  between  desirable  outcomes 
(i.e.:  achievement,  motivation,  creativity,  independent  thinking 
and  work,  etc. ) and  the  assumption  that  the  outcome  itself  can  be 
programmed.  A much  harder  look  at  the  less  faddish  area  of 
input  is  needed.  Input  concerns  the  qualifications,  life  style,  and 
ability  of  the  teachers  and  students  we  join  together  in  an  enter- 
prise called  a school.  Independent  study  or  any  other  desirable 
outcome  must  flow  from  the  quality  of  that  enterprise. 

Community  Service:  The  Quality  of  Mercy 
Wanned  Over 

The  confusion  which  results  from  the  pursuit  of  desirable  ends 
by  treating  them  as  means  is  never  so  manifest  as  in  the  fatuous 
attempts  of  some  schools  to  foster  “social  consciousness”  by  coopt- 
ing students  to  various  community  causes.  These  efforts  range 
from  the  collection  of  Christmas  baskets  for  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks  to  the  more  sophisticated  but  no  less  arbitrary  connection 
with  programs  for  underprivileged  groups  in  the  community.  Too 
often  children  regard  their  contribution  to  such  efforts  as  a kind 
of  magic  solution  which  absolves  them  of  any  real  responsibility 
to  resolve  major  social  inequities.  Frequently  they  treat  such 
involvement  as  an  exotic  way  out  of  pursuing  their  real  educational 
goal,  which  is  to  develop  ultimate  social  productivity  and  purpose. 

There  is  a fine  and  difficult  road  which  must  be  followed  here. 
A school  should  certainly  be  a clearing  house  for  authentic  oppor- 
tunities to  use  appropriately  developed  skills  at  the  service  of 
the  community.  However,  a paternalistic  sense  of  do-gooding  can 
vitiate  a real  conscience  on  the  part  of  children  or  worse  produce 
a cynical  sense  of  the  futility  of  direct  action  (especially  in  the 
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case  of  badly  administrated  social  agencies  which  inconclusively 
tackle  a fragment  of  a general  problem).  Few  schools  collect  as 
much  money  for  flood  disasters  as  they  do  for  dances  or  yearbooks. 
The  scores  of  hours  involved  in  collecting  bottles  for  recycling 
seldom  are  related  to  an  understanding  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment’s spastic  policies  concerning  energy  or  the  environment. 
The  endless  envelopes  addressed  by  adolescent  politicians  too 
often  abort  in  their  being  cynically  exploited  in  favor  of  a new 
brand  of  venality. 

It  is  a far  more  honest  and  pedagogically  viable  approach  to 
let  children  recognize  that  knowledge  and  clout  are  necessary  for 
the  resolution  of  social  problems.  They  may  learn  modes  of 
response  from  the  witness  of  their  teachers’  real  involvement 
rather  than  from  exhortation.  They  must,  however,  also  be  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  it  is  their  ignorance  which  renders 
them  comparatively  impotent  and  the  business  of  education  to 
dispel  that  ignorance.  A child  is,  after  all,  not  really  effective 
except  as  a potentially  honeable  tool.  By  college  age  they  begin 
authentically  to  possess  the  legal  right  and  requisite  skills  for 
serious  social  involvement.  By  then  they  may  also  realize  that 
to  the  extent  they  can  become  artists,  poets,  teachers,  and  tech- 
nicians they  will  be  more  effective  in  their  service  to  others.  To 
the  extent  secondary  schools  siphon  their  energies  into  simulacra 
of  social-community  undertakings  the  students  may  prove  less 
committed  and  less  powerful  later  on. 

Schools  Within  Walls:  An  Alternative  to  Alternatives 

The  fundamental  task  of  schools  is  to  make  themselves  better. 
They  must  learn  to  live  with  and  be  isomorphic  to  the  life  styles 
of  their  students.  They  must  reflect  new  art  forms,  literature  and 
technology  and  interpret  it  in  terms  of  the  traditions  they  carry 
forward.  They  must  not,  however,  relinquish  their  role  in  favor 
of  rediscovering  the  status  quo  (will  they  never  bury  John 
Dewey!?).  They  must  not  embrace  the  diminishing  literacy  of 
their  society  by  declaring  themselves  redundant.  Their  message 
must  be  as  eternal  as  it  is  new.  They  need  not  deny  the  validity 
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of  job  apprenticeship  nor  the  very  real  schooling  which  occurs 
outside  of  a school’s  walls.  They  need  only  bring  to  those  within 
their  walls  the  transcendant  spirit  of  the  history  and  ideas  of 
civilization. 

Educators  are  not,  as  they  sometimes  claim,  “coming  down  from 
their  ivory  towers”  when  they  patronize  ignorance.  The  street 
argot,  the  raw  emotions  of  desperate  prison  inmates,  the  nihilism 
of  Billingsgate  and  violence  are  not  alternatives  to  education. 
Somewhere  between  Kerouac’s  psychodelic  odyssey  and  Salin- 
ger’s idealization  of  derelicts  as  Christ  images,  a mystique  has  been 
created  which  is  a cancer  on  education  not  an  alternative.  The 
young  have  been  afflicted  by  it  because  their  “liberal”  teachers 
have  canonized  the  miserable  by  way  of  expiating  their  own  guilt. 

“Schools  without  walls,”  “work  terms”  and  all  the  other  voguish 
apprenticeships  which  are  so  touted  these  days  are  neither  alter- 
natives nor  apprenticeships.  They  are  not  alternatives  because 
they  simply  don’t  do  the  same  things  schools  do.  They  do  not 
seek  a suspension  of  many  of  life’s  preoccupations  in  favor  of 
intellectual  effort  and  scholarly  self-discipline.  They  are  not 
apprenticeships  for  life  because  they  are  life  for  which  we  are 
always  preparing  and  through  which  we  are  always  learning.  The 
dream  of  mass  education  may  or  may  not  prove  possible  at  the 
level  of  sophistication  which  has  characterized  intellectuals 
throughout  the  millenia.  We  cannot  resolve  such  disparities  as 
appear  by  simply  legislating  equality.  Not  since  the  demagogery 
of  the  Popular  Front  of  the  thirties  has  so  mawkish  a respect  for 
the  exoteric  been  manifested.  We  are  in  danger  of  making  a fetish 
of  the  unformed  minds  and  brutal  habits  of  the  oppressed.  It  is 
fitting  and  natural  for  men  and  women  to  leave  the  walls  of  their 
schools  to  test  their  knowledge  and  ideas  and  skills.  It  is  dishonest 
to  equate  that  testing  with  acquisition.  By  doing  so  we  avoid  the 
embarrassment  of  illiteracy  by  joining  forces  with  it.  Unfor- 
tunately we  also  thereby  destroy  the  very  function  of  a school: 
which  is  to  look  upon  the  hard  naked  truth  of  the  human  condi- 
tion, not  to  cloak  it  in  garments  which  are  figments  of  the 
imagination. 


FIRST  DAY  OF  CLASS:  CITY  COLLEGE 


I sit  down  crimply  pulling  my  skirt  below  my  knees— 

don’t  let  them  think  I’m  trying  to  keep  up  with  theirs— 

smiling  and  my  voice  too  loud 

“Correct  me  if  I mispronounce  your  name 

and  mine’s  the  same  as  the  dictionary  although  I answer  to 

Miriam,  Marion,  Merriman,  hey  you” 

and  smiling  louder,  “Not  Professor,  no, 
nor  Doctor,  I’m  afraid  I’m  just  a patient; 
better  call  me  plain  old  Missus” 
scanning  the  room  for  sweet  reproof  at 
my  ever  passing  for  plain. 

No  takers. 

“Thomas  Mann  once  said  that  a writer  is 
someone  for  whom  writing  is  more  difficult 
than  it  is  for  other  people.” 

The  smile  is  staining  my  armpits,  a pool  on  the  floor; 

I do  my  utmost  to  frown. 

“Short  story  technique  has  one  thing  in  common 
with  all  other  forms  of  writing— 
it  can’t  be  taught.  But  as  long  as  we’re  here  together, 
let’s  try  to  learn  from  each  other,  shall  we?” 
the  smile  blobs  up  again,  I can’t  hold  it  down. 

No  wonder  they  hate  me  already,  I hate  myself, 
but  not  as  much  as  I hate  them. 

To  my  right  a student  with  motorcycle-streaming  hair 


and  a large  button  on  his  lapel  that  spells 
JEAN-LUC  GODARD; 

I can’t  stop  smiling,  it’s  a disease  as  I tell  him 
“Masculin-Feminin”  and  “Weekend”  are  two  of  my  favorite  films. 
The  student  grunts,  he  hasn’t  the  same  disease. 

Another  button  displays  “Invest  in  Viet  Nam— 
send  your  sons,  not  dollars.” 

I smile  ironically  to  show  my  sympathy. 

There  must  be  some  pills  I can  take, 
maybe  tape  up  my  mouth  at  night. 

The  next  button  helps  me  though. 

“DRACULA  SUCKS”  itspecifies. 

I address  myself  to  the  dark  green  window-blind, 
my  only  animated  audience,  flapping  against  the  wall. 

“As  Gorki  observed,  the  cook  doesn’t  have  to  sit 
in  the  pot  in  order  to  make  a good  soup. 

Still  and  all,  I would  add, 

it’s  usually  better  to  write  about  what  you  know.” 

And  stare  at  the  monster  button. 

A few  snickers  for  my  reward. 

Glory  glory  gl~ 
a red-eyed  girl  walks  out. 

Allergies?  Pregnancy?  Boredom? 

I swoon  back  in  my  chair,  vanity  unto  death 
till  she  returns:  a case  of  simple  kidneys. 

Darling  girl,  could  wish  you  for  my  daughter. 

I read  them  Isaac  Babel.  They  listen. 

Life  is  good. 


Eve  Merriam 
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A Course  Investigating  Title  1 

SUSAN  M.  LLOYD 


hese  were  the  slack  days,  the  burned-out  ends  of 
Winter  Term.  With  the  New  Deal  test  over,  my  students  were 
close  to  complacency.  The  Seniors’  final  grades  would  soon  be 
in  the  hands  of  their  chosen  colleges.  I wanted  to  relax  into  my 
usual  Spring  routine,  entitled  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy  Since 
1940.  The  trouble  was,  government  to  these  twenty  students  was 
still  an  arrangement  you  read  and  talk  about,  no  less,  no  more. 

I made  a new  plan,  checked  it  out  with  the  students,  and  wrote 
a letter  to  my  Congressman,  Paul  Cronin,  fifth  district  Massa- 
chusetts, Republican. 

Paul  phoned  shortly  after  from  his  home  (he  lives  right  in  town 
—I’d  known  him  as  husband  of  our  PTA  president).  Sure,  he  said, 
anything  we  could  find  out  would  help.  Plenty  of  people  were 
worried  that  the  $2  billion  Title  I program  wasn’t  givings  its 
money’s  worth  to  disadvantaged  children.  An  increasingly  elab- 
orate federal  bureaucracy  was  being  erected  parallel  to  the  state 
and  local  one,  he  said.  Wasn’t  that  letting  local  school  officials  off 
the  hook?  Did  I know  about  the  swimming  pool  built  with  Title  I 
funds  in  a southwestern  system,  or  the  new  teacher  washrooms  in 
a southern  one? 

Paul  Cronin  promised  to  be  an  ideal  client.  A freshman  Con- 
gressman, he  was  skeptical  about  Democratic  programs,  but 
always  willing  to  listen  to  his  opposition,  and  sometimes  to  vote 
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ABBOT  ACADEMY 

ANDOVER.  MASSACHUSETTS  01810 


March  1,  1973 


Dear  Paul: 


This  year  I'm  working  with  a group  of  students 
in  U.S.  History  who  are  unusually  interested  in 
current  issues.  I've  decided  we  should  spend 
Spring  term  making  an  in-depth  study  of  one  fede- 
ral law,  its  historical  and  conceptual  background, 
and  the  local  programs  it  has  generated.  We  would 
particularly  like  to  tackle  Title  I of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  since  most 
of  the  girls  have  been  doing  volunteer  work  in 
Lawrence's  Title  I program,  and  the  compensatory 
education  controversy  is  such  a complex  and  inte- 
resting one.  With  ESEA  up  for  renewal  early  this 
summer,  would  it  be  useful  for  us  to  write  you  a 
report  describing  Lawrence's  Title  I program?  We 
should  be  able  to  get  it  done  by  May  21st. 

I look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Best  wishes  to  you, 


P 

•St'S 


their  way.  His  main  point  about  Title  I was  simple  enough:  the 
more  taxpayers  spent  on  city  kids’  education,  the  more  their 
achievement  seemed  to  lag  behind.  Maybe  Nixon’s  education- 
revenue-sharing  program  would  work  better.  Certainly  poor  chil- 
dren deserve  better. 

I reported  this  conversation  back  to  the  class.  “Yeah  Paul,  we 
know,  we  know,”  said  Mary  Jane.  What  is  knowing?  Mary  Jane 
probably  did  know  better  than  Paul  Cronin  what  it  is  to  be  a 
nine-year-old  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  be  smart  and  Puerto  Rican, 
able  to  talk  rings  around  your  teacher  in  Spanish,  but  stymied  by 
Dick  and  Jane.  She  had  been  working  with  that  angry  boy  all 
winter  a couple  of  afternoons  a week.  Unlike  Rep.  Cronin,  she 
was  a bright,  slow  reader  herself,  and  she’d  chosen  this  particular 
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U.S.  History  course  because  part  of  its  work  was  tutoring  city 
children  in  academic  trouble. 

If  this  sounds  like  walking  in  on  our  subject  from  the  side  door, 
it  is.  I’d  decided  a couple  of  years  earlier  that  American  history 
would  mean  more  if  we  approached  it  with  a question: 

What  historical  experience  informs  twentieth  century  efforts 
to  realize  eighteenth  century  ideals  of  personal  and  political 
freedom,  and  the  fundamental  equality  of  citizens? 

When  I say  “we”,  I’m  not  being  cute.  Central  to  the  course  was 
the  requirement  that  each  student  serve  as  teacher  aide  or  tutor  in 
a Lawrence  school,  a responsibility  I had  often  shared.  The  field- 
work had  transformed  historical  eras  such  as  the  Jacksonian  period 
as  much  for  me  as  for  the  students.  The  open  frontier  became  for 
us  one  source  of  Americans’  assumption  than  anyone  can  make 
good  if  only  he’ll  try  hard  enough.  No  wonder  some  teachers 
blame  poor  kids  for  being  poor;  no  wonder  every  federal  program 
for  poor  families  has  been  a reluctant,  patchwork  affair.  Further- 
more, we’d  made  some  mistakes  together  searching  out  ways  to 
teach  children  for  whom  nothing  academic  had  ever  worked 
before.  We’d  shared  some  successes  too.  I’d  learned  a lot— though 
never  enough. 

That’s  by  way  of  background.  Mary  Jane  felt  no  more  savvy 
than  the  rest  of  the  students  when  they  began  reading  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  with  all  the  Title  I amend- 
ments, clause  by  clause. 

Sec.  149.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  a State  plan  approved  under  section  402  of  such  Act 
shall  provide  that  for  a period  of  not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  may 
provide  that  for  a period  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  months,  the 
first  $85  earned  by  any  person  in  any  month  for  services  rendered  to 
any  program  assisted  under  this  title  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  regarded 
(A)  in  determining  the  need  of  such  person  under  such  approved  State 
plan  or  (B)  in  determining  the  need  of  any  other  individual  under  such 
approved  State  plan. 

The  clauses  would  read  differently  ten  weeks  later.  But  on  Day  1, 
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a couple  of  students  were  downright  scared.  I was  a bit  perplexed 
myself.  There  was  no  way  of  knowing  what  lay  ahead. 


beginnings 

Title  I and  the  evaluation  procedures  built  into  it  are  based  on 
three  assumptions: 

First:  The  federal  government  is  an  effective  organizer  of  the 
resources  necesary  to  equalize  opportunity. 

Second:  Good  schools  well  supplied  with  trained  personnel  and 
the  best  available  equipment  make  a significant  differ- 
ence in  poor  children’s  lives. 

and 

Third:  The  children’s  progress  can  be  measured  by  objective  tests. 

To  begin  testing  the  first  assumption,  we  studied  some  of  the 
successes  and  disappointments  of  recent  Civil  Rights  and  Educa- 
tion legislation.  A powerful  student  named  Sally  agreed  to  go  on 
with  the  task.  The  last  two  assumptions  took  a month’s  study.  Even 
the  most  tentative  conclusions  depended  on  answers  to  several 
subquestions : 

1)  Is  a child’s  capacity  to  learn  largely  fixed  by  his  genetic  inheri- 
tance? (If  so , better  schools  for  bad  learners  may  be  futile.) 

We  plunged  into  the  Jensen  controversy,  read  Herrnstein’s  careful 
explication  of  the  arguments  for  the  heritability  of  intelligence, 
read  Margaret  Mead’s  and  Jerome  Kagan’s  opposing  data.  My  first 
teaching  job  was  in  Boston’s  Kingsley  School  for  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities;  Charlotte  Kingsley,  an  expert  tester, 
came  out  to  show  us  how  you  give  a WISC  IQ  test,  and  to  argue 
for  its  predictive  usefulness.  Seventeen-year-olds  are  fascinated 
by  the  concept  of  IQ.  Willingly,  they  began  taking  notes  for  a 
short  paper. 

2)  Is  the  family  environment  so  powerful  during  a child’s  infancy 
and  early  childhood  that  learning  patterns  are  permanently 
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established  by  kindergarten  age?  (If  so,  school  comes  too  late 
for  many  poor  kids.  So  do  IQ  tests.) 

We  read  about  Jerome  Bruner’s  research  in  infants’  learning.  We 
studied  the  Harvard  Pre-School  Project’s  evidence  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  learning  styles  are  well  established  by  age  three,  and 
closely  related  to  mothers’  interaction  with  their  small  children. 
We  read  some  Piaget.  We  catalogued  and  tried  to  assess  previous 
government  efforts  to  intervene  in  family  life,  such  as  AFDC  and 
maternal  and  child  health  programs.  Suzanne  Piscitello,  the  tough, 
articulate  director  of  Lawrence’s  Title  I program,  came  to  talk 
with  us  about  Title  I families  with  small  children.  Born  and 
schooled  in  Lawrence,  she  knows  both  their  problems  and  the 
ingenuity  they  bring  to  their  efforts  to  solve  them.  More  notes  for 
the  paper,  and  a self-test  on  the  reading. 

3)  Are  teachers  capable  of  overcoming  their  own  dismal  expecta- 
tions for  poor  children?  (Are  we,  in  our  own  tutoring  work?) 

We  read  Ray  C.  Rist’s  devastating  article  in  the  August,  1970 
Harvard  Educational  Review , which  describes  a black  teacher’s 
probably  unconscious  criteria  for  labeling  her  small  black  charges 
“fast”  or  “slow”.  She  did  it  by  looks,  by  smell,  by  accent,  family 
Welfare  history  and  street  address.  If  she’d  done  it  by  IQ,  it  would 
have  come  out  differently.  (Maybe  IQ  scores  have  some  value 
after  all. ) But  her  labels  stuck,  all  through  kindergarten  and  into 
the  primary  grades.  Our  field  experience  in  Lawrence  was  giving 
us  mixed  answers  to  this  question.  One  girl  reported  that  her 
master  teacher  “hate(d)  teaching,  now  that  the  kids  are  so  impos- 
sible”. Several  others  were  amazed  at  their  master  teachers’ 
patience  and  good  will.  We  referred  back  to  Dennison’s  The  Lives 
of  Children , a moving  account  of  idealism  rewarded  which  we’d 
read  earlier  in  the  year. 

4)  Is  there  any  hard  evidence  that  more  sophisticated  equipment 
or  better  trained  teachers  can  improve  childrens  academic 
skills?  (If  there  is  not , why  continue  Title  I aid?) 

Paul  Cronin’s  home  office  in  Lowell  had  sent  us  volumes  of 
government-sponsored  Title  I evaluations.  We  divided  these  up 
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and  set  to  work  analysing  their  findings.  We  noted  that  some  of 
the  demonstrably  successful  projects  had  cost  twice  as  much  as 
regular  classroom  instruction,  while  others  cost  no  more,  but 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  special  people  who  ran  them.  How  do 
you  buy  special  people?  We  read  journalists’  accounts  of  four 
New  York  ghetto  schools  whose  pupils  read  well  despite  the 
gloomy  portents  of  social  science.  We  also  studied  the  Coleman 
Report  and  its  critics;  we  read  sections  of  Equality,  by  Christopher 
Jencks,  et  al.  No  wonder  many  Congressmen  were  cynical  about 
Title  I. 

The  papers  were  handed  in.  The  first  month  had  gone,  and 
what  had  we  learned?  At  least  this:  that  we’d  left  the  security 
of  historical  texts  far  behind  and  that  we,  like  the  members  of 
Congress,  would  have  to  base  our  judgments  on  Title  I upon 
tentative,  often  conflicting  evidence.  We  could  only  do  our  best, 
and  we  would  never  be  sure  we  were  right.  The  students  now 
understood  the  complexity  of  our  task. 

a table  of  contents  (page  114) 

The  outlines  of  our  final  report  began  to  come  clear.  We  would 
have  five  sections,  each  one  drawn  up  by  a small  group  of  stu- 
dents. The  class  as  a whole  would  criticize  each  draft  and  suggest 
supplementary  material.  I was  to  serve  as  final  editor  of  the  cor- 
rected drafts.  I would  also  write  the  introduction  and  conclusion 
after  the  five  sections  were  finished. 

notes  on  Week  5 ( page  115) 

Here  I should  tell  you  something  of  what  was  happening  to  the 
class.  The  students  had  grouped  themselves  into  an  unexpected 
pattern.  Several  of  the  groups  crossed  the  lines  drawn  around 
close  friendships.  In  planning  their  work,  all  students  tended  to 
look  toward  five  unusually  strong  girls  for  leadership;  however, 
only  two  of  these  had  been  highly  respected  all  year  for  their  aca- 
demic skill. 


TITLE  I IN  LAWRENCE  AND  THE  U.S 


A Report  for  Representative  Paul  Cronin 

Intro duction,  with  map  of  Lawrence  SML 

designating  Title  I target  schools, 
and  table  of  contents  with  biblio- 
graphy 


I . What  can  Schools  be  Expected  to  Accom- 
plish for  Disadvantaged  Children? 

A.  The  heredity-environment  contro- 
versy over  sources  of  intelligence 
and  academic  ability, 

B.  The  results  of  schooling:  observ- 
ed and/or  measured  academic  and 
social  effects. 


Ellen  and  Marge  would 
follow  up  questions  raised 
by  our  first  month's  work. 
Ann  would  write  up  our 
visits  to  exemplary 
projects. 


C.  Can  any  school  do  it?  Exemplary 
programs. 

II • One  Challenge  to  Title  I in  Lawrence: 
Low  Income  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  Culture 
of  Poverty. 

A.  Family  life  in  rural  Puerto  Rico. 

B.  Family  life  of  Lawrence’s  new 
immigrants:  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

C.  Some  informal  portraits  of  chil- 
ren  we  are  tutoring. 

III . Lawrence’s  Title  I Program:  its 
Goals  and  Strategies. 

A.  as  described  by  official  propo- 
sals drawn  up  by  Lawrence’s 
Title  I office; 

B.  as  related  in  interviews  of  Law- 
rence Title  I personnel. 

IV.  How  is  Lawrence’s  Title  I Program 
Really  Working? 

A.  Official  evaluations. 

B.  Sketches  of  key  Title  I personnel 
(Director,  Spanish  Co-ordinator), 
impressionistic  accounts  of  a 
working  day  at  Lawrence  Title  I. 

C.  Five  Title  I schools,  their  prin- 
cipals, programs,  equipment,  teachers 
and  teacher  aids. 

D.  Parent  participation  in  Title  L. 


Robin  S.  grew  up  in  Puerto 
Rico.  She  and  Billie  would 
read  Landy’s  and  Oscar 
Lewis’  studies,  interview 
newly-arrived  parents  and 
children  with  Mary  Jane’s 
help. 


Everyone  took  a hand  in 
summarizing  these;  it 
seemed  important  that  we 
all  know  what  Lawrence 
Title  I was  trying  to 
accomplish. 


Ten  students  would  work  on 
this  key  section.  Sources: 
interviews  with  school  per- 
sonnel, School  Committee 
members,  state  and  federal 
Title  I officers,  community 
leaders,  parents;  two  days 
in  the  field  with  the  Span- 
ish Co-ordinator;  our  own 
tutoring  work. 


V.  Equal  Educational  Opportunity:  Whose 
Responsibility? 

How  can  compensatory  education  best  Sally,  Robin  W.  and  Mardi. 

be  funded  and  organized--by  Massa- 
chusetts, by  Washington,  or  both? 


To  Hist.  402  students  (both  sections): 


April  27 


Dear  Guys: 

I’ve  set  up  the  following  appointments.  After  each,  I list  the 
people  I know  are  free  and  have  an  interest  in  that  appointment.  Others 
welcome  too. 

TUESDAY: 

Sister  Ellen,  principal  of  Holy  Rosary  School,  and  Father  Richard 
Cochrane.  (A  Title  I parochial  school.) 

Leave  1:30  Peggy  Mary  Jane? 

Arrive  back  by  3:00  Marge  Robin? 

Room  for  5 more  Mardi 

WEDNESDAY: 

1)  Clare  Kennedy,  principal  of  Park  Street  School.  (Has  been  Title  I 
principal  longer  than  any  other  Lawrence  person;  knows  lots.  This  group 
will  probably  interview  Assistant  Sup't  of  Schools  too.) 

Lv.  8:05  Harriet 

Arrive  back  9:45  Peggy 

Room  for  4 or  5 more  Mary 

2)  Observe  Title  I and  TBE  (Transitional  Bi-Lingual  Education  program) 
at  Leahy  School,  talk  w.  teachers. 

Lv.  9:55  Diane 

Arrive  back  any  time  on  Cathy 

bus  or  with  3:30  tutors.  Robin? 

THURSDAY: 

1)  Spend  working  day  with  Kathy  Rodger,  Spanish  Coordinator.  (Visit 
Title  I families,  juvenile  court.) 

9:55-4:00,  Robin  and  Marge 
11:55-4:00,  Billie,  Ellen,  Mary  Jane 

2)  Talk  with  parent  aides  at  Arlington  School. 

Lv.  1:00  Peggy?  Kathy 

Arrive  back  by  3:00  Hilary  Mary  Jane 

Room  for  several  more 

NEXT  TUESDAY: 

Evening  class  with  Jose  Ramirez,  leader  in  Lawrence's  jSpanish- speaking 
community.  Dessert  and  coffee,  8:00  PM. 

NOTE:  Dress  in  clean  slacks  or  skirts,  or  VERY  respectable  jeans.  Pre- 
pare to  take  notes  like  mad!  If  you  can't  write  during  the  interview  for 
some  reason,  write  down  everything  you  can  remember  immediately  after. 
Details  that  seem  trivial  at  the  time  may  prove  to  be  critical  when 
combined  with  other  data. 

SML 
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The  other  three  were  just  brim  full  of  energy  and  interest— good 
questioners  too  ( one  noisy,  two  quiet ) . By  the  second  week  of  this 
second  phase,  almost  everyone  was  working  harder  than  any  of 
them  could  remember. 

Almost  everyone.  Three  of  the  twenty— including  one  of  the 
brightest  conventional  students— did  the  minimum.  I didn’t  press 
them.  What  pressure  there  was  came  from  the  other  students,  and 
from  our  May  21st  deadline.  I had  changed  in  my  own  mind  from 
teacher  to  project  organizer.  I felt  that  to  hand  out  grades  would 
demean  our  work.  Once  our  report  was  written,  the  responses  of 
those  who  read  it  would  help  us  assess  what  had  been  learned. 

Besides,  I was  too  busy.  Teacher  had  also  become  chauffeur.  It 
turns  out  that  conversations  in  a car  often  beat  discussions  in  a 
classroom.  Preparing  questions  for  an  interview  and  organizing 
the  information  gained  from  it  are  exacting  tasks. 

By  the  middle  of  Week  5,  I was  ready  to  write  Paul  Cronin  a 
progress  report : 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS  01810 


May  4,  1973 


Dear  Paul: 

We’re  going  strong,  greatly  helped  by  the 
various  evaluation  reports  you’ve  sent.  We’ve 
read  them  all,  and  many  others  as  well.  How- 
ever, our  report  won’t  try  to  repeat  all  you 
probably  know  already  from  them;  instead,  we’re 
digging  out  and  synthesizing  material  from 
reading  or  experience  which  may  be  difficult 
for  a busy  legislator  and  his  staff  to  find. 

We  have  so  far  avoided  publicizing  our 
study,  and  unless  you  object,  will  continue 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  papers.  It's  not  that  we 
are  by  any  means  horrified  by  what  we've  seen-- 
mostly  it  has  been  just  the  opposite--  but 
some  of  our  descriptions  of  people  and  teaching 
are  bound  to  be  subjective,  and  we  hope  to  be 
helpful  to  you,  rather  than  to  bury  information 
under  generalities  expressed  in  the  best 
Federalese. 


Best  to  you. 
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maxims  for  Weeks  5-8 

1 ) Ask  hard  questions , and 

2 ) dont  believe  everything  you  hear. 

Title  I people  got  us  started  on  our  interviews,  introducing  us  to 
teachers  and  principals  they  knew  well  and  presumably  trusted. 
These  people  couldn’t  have  been  more  receptive  and  kind;  often 
they  were  self-critical  too.  Still,  we  had  to  check  their  accounts 
against  those  of  state  officials,  parents  and  community  leaders. 
Though  we  found  no  blatant  contradictions,  we  did  discover  a 
serious  rift  between  the  educators  who  favored  State-funded, 
bi-lingual  education  and  those  Title  I advocates  who  would  move 
children  out  of  non-English  speaking  classrooms  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  had  to  ask  pointedly  about  this  conflict  to  get  straight 
answers.  No  one  wanted  to  talk  about  it,  because  the  bi-lingual 
program  brought  State  money  into  the  schools,  the  “English  as  a 
Second  Language”  (ESL)  program  brought  federal  funds,  and 
the  schools  needed  money— no  matter  what  it  was  supposed  to 
be  for. 

3 ) Dont  believe  everything  you  read  either. 

Everywhere  we  went  in  the  Massachusetts  Title  I and  State 
Education  offices,  we  were  deluged  with  paper:  self-adulatory 
pamphlets,  gorgeously  printed  evaluations,  accounts  of  how  bad 
things  were  five  years  ago.  In  time,  good  clean  statistics  began  to 
seem  like  spring  water  after  too  many  potato  chips.  To  get  some 
perspective  on  funding  dilemmas,  Sally  went  back  to  court  deci- 
sions such  as  Serrano  vs.  Priest  with  its  supporting  documentation 
and  Rodriguez  vs.  Texas  with  its  conflicting  opinions.  She  passed 
on  her  hard-won  skepticism  to  her  classmates.  They  struggled 
against  their  natural  optimism  to  hear  her.  Together,  they  realized 
how  easily  a report  becomes  propaganda;  they  determined  theirs 
would  be  a report. 

I made  two  mistakes  during  this  period.  One  was  that  I took 
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too  much  responsibility  for  questioning  during  the  interviews 
I joined.  I think  I did  this  partly  to  overcome  silences  (the  stu- 
dents would  usually  wait  for  me  to  break  the  ice),  and  partly 
because  the  interviewee  tended  to  focus  on  me  rather  than  on 
“the  teenagers  you  brought  along”,  as  one  said  to  me.  Some  of 
the  best  interviews  and  observation  sessions  were  encounters 
students  arranged  and  conducted  themselves  to  follow  up  issues 
raised  in  the  early  interviews.  The  other  mistake  was  funny  and 
ultimately  productive.  “Cronin  is  speaking  Thursday,”  a Title  I 
teacher  told  us  one  day,  “you  should  go  hear  him”.  Every  student 
wanted  a look  at  our  chief  client,  and  twelve  set  out  with  me  for 
the  meeting.  But  when  we  arrived,  Paul  Cronin  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Instead,  Joseph  Cronin,  the  Governor’s  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, rose  to  speak  on  his  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
education  department.  Though  the  subject  looked  dull,  it  proved 
crucial  to  the  final  section  of  our  report.  Sally,  Mardi  and  Robin 
went  in  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  armed  with  infor- 
mation to  back  their  questions. 

We  met  only  twice  as  a class  during  Weeks  5 and  6.  Weeks 
7 and  8 were  the  fullest  of  all.  We  used  all  our  scheduled  class 
time  for  interview  reports  and  exchanges  of  criticism  or  praise  for 
the  first  drafts  of  individual  sections.  Meanwhile,  scheduled  and 
spontaneous  interviews  were  multiplying  as  the  most  active  stu- 
dents met  more  people  who  knew  still  more  people  who  absolutely 
must  be  reached.  Mary,  a senior  with  a flexible  schedule  and  an 
extraordinary  talent  with  small  children,  spent  two  full  days 
observing  and  helping  at  the  Title  I primary  school  we  had  known 
least  well  before.  To  this  day  I don’t  know  how  other  Abbot 
teachers  felt  about  several  students’  complete  absorption  in  our 
study.  No  one  complained,  however,  and  I didn’t  ask.  Abbot’s 
administration  and  faculty  had  been  sponsoring  careful  experi- 
mentation for  years.  As  the  piles  of  research  materials  grew  and 
the  bulletin  board  reached  the  saturation  point,  all  who  looked 
in  on  us  conveyed  interest  or  amusement,  or  best  of  all,  both.  The 
students’  and  my  sense  of  institutional  support  was  a hidden 
source  of  strength. 
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finishing  up 

Friday  of  Week  8 was  a rough  day.  All  data  gathering  had  to 
stop  if  we  were  to  get  the  report  done  on  time  for  Paul  Cronin 
to  use.  “But  we’ve  only  just  begun,”  protested  Mary  Jane.  Each 
door  had  opened  on  a room  with  two  more  doors:  we  could  have 
explored  this  mansion  for  years,  uncovering  even  more  detail. 
Every  congressional  committee  staff  must  similarly  long  for  more 
time.  But  the  vote  on  Title  I was  coming  up  soon.  All  corrected 
drafts  were  due  the  next  morning.  Twenty  lights  burned  most  of 
the  night. 

Over  the  weekend,  Mary,  Sally  and  I worked  on  final  editing 
at  my  house.  Mary  had  by  common  consent  become  the  organizer 
for  section  IV,  the  most  complex  part  of  the  report.  Section  V 
also  looked  like  a patchwork  quilt,  albeit  the  patches  were  larger. 
It  needed  one  hand,  and  Sally’s  was  sure.  I labored  over  sections 
I,  II,  and  III,  and  my  introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs, 
which  had  received  heavy  fire  during  the  last  mutual  criticism 
session.  By  monday,  final  drafts  and  blank  mimeo  masters  were 
ready  for  eight  of  the  better  typists  in  the  class.  Thursday  evening, 
Robin  S.  and  I started  the  mimeograph  machine.  We  turned  it 
off  eight  hours  and  sixty  pages  later. 

We  had  all  been  liking  each  other  a lot,  but  good  will  almost 
evaporated  over  the  proof-reading.  Too  tired  to  do  better,  I’d  only 
corrected  about  a hundred  typos  on  the  mimeo  masters.  When 
I herded  twenty  dim-eyed  students  together  Friday  of  Week  9 
to  collate  and  finish  correcting  the  completed  pages,  the  weary 
became  sullen.  A few  masters  had  to  be  re-done.  “ Why  does  every 
word  have  to  be  right?”  asked  Mary  Jane.  “Where  are  your  stand- 
ards?” I growled.  A wry  campus  joke  had  it  that  “At  Abbot,  it 
doesn’t  matter  how  you  spell,  so  long  as  you’re  CREATIVE”. 
Its  truth  was  in  the  one  teacher  who  really  would  put  up  with  the 
barely  readable  weekly  essay.  Our  situation  was  different.  We 
were  writing  for  an  unknown  audience  which  would  surely  scoff 
at  sloppiness;  it  might  refuse  to  give  our  data  the  careful  reading 
we  now  thought  it  deserved.  But  I’m  not  at  all  sure  Mary  Jane 
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was  convinced.  The  typo  struggle  was  the  only  one  I’d  like  to 
forget. 

I delivered  the  report  to  Paul’s  house  the  morning  of  May  21st. 

response:  May  22nd  to  July  5th 

We  waited.  Paul’s  wife  Kathy  read  our  report  at  the  hairdresser’s. 
Paul  was  in  Washington.  Paul  was  in  Paris.  Would  he  even  have 
time  to  read  the  report,  much  less  respond  to  it? 

In  our  classroom,  we  pecked  at  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  students 
prepared  for  and  took  a final  exam.  We  brought  copies  of  the 
report  to  all  the  people  we  had  interviewed  at  length,  each  marked 
“FOR  YOUR  READING  ONLY”.  That  sounds  silly,  but  I was 
afraid  the  newspapers  would  somehow  get  hold  of  it  and  quote 
our  few  criticisms  of  Title  I out  of  context.  The  context:  abundant 
observational  and  statistical  evidence  for  the  difficulty  of  the  Title 
I educator’s  job,  for  the  overall  success  of  Lawrence  Title  I,  and 
for  a core  of  confusion  between  state  and  federal  strategies  for 
teaching  non-English  speaking  children.  About  ten  days  went  by. 
We  heard  nothing  from  anyone. 

Kathy  Rodger,  the  Spanish  Co-ordinator,  spoke  first.  “Ever 
since  I started  this  job,”  she  told  me,  “I’ve  been  trying  to  describe 
to  my  father  what  I do  all  day.  I sent  him  a xerox  of  the  section 
about  my  work,  and  now  at  last  he  understands.”  Title  I director 
Suzanne  Piscitello  thought  we’d  been  fair.  A principal  asked  per- 
mission to  make  our  report  required  reading  during  the  orientation 
for  new  Title  I teachers. 

Our  first  attempts  to  meet  with  Paul  Cronin  failed  because  his 
plane  was  grounded  on  his  way  north.  Finally  we  settled  on  June 
8th,  the  night  before  Commencement.  Not  every  student  could 
leave  parents  or  parties,  but  about  twelve  of  us  welcomed  Paul 
when  he  finally  arrived  from  the  airport  at  10:00  P.M.  Afterwards, 
I mailed  this  note  to  the  students  who’d  had  to  miss  him: 

. . . Paul  said  he  hadn’t  seen  so  interesting  and  informative  a 

report  in  months.  Most  of  the  hundreds  of  briefs  he  gets  he 
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skims,  then  passes  on  to  a staff  member  to  summarize  for  him; 
his  copy  of  ours  was  filled  with  his  own  underlinings  and  mar- 
ginal notes  . . . He  says  he  now  feels  he  knows  the  people  and 
schools  in  Lawrence  much  better  than  he  did  before  . . . He 
wondered  how  in  world  we  (Sally,  Mardi,  Robin)  had  managed 
to  find  out  so  much  about  the  school  finance  and  state  organiza- 
tion picture  in  such  a short  time.  (He  said,  ‘Tve  been  after  a 
staff  member  for  months  to  get  those  facts  and  figures  together.”) 

He  doesn't  agree  that  the  federal  Office  of  Ed.  should  have 
the  kind  of  control  over  compensatory  education  programs  that 
Title  I now  guarantees  . . . He  would  rather  money  and  guide- 
lines came  from  Washington  right  to  the  state  ed.  departments, 
local  school  boards  and  administrators  ...  We  argued  for 
pessimism  about  giving  the  people  who  have  so  far  largely 
failed  in  compensatory  ed.  a bunch  of  money  and  expecting 
success. 

. . . He’s  really  grateful  for  all  you’ve  done,  and  says  he’d 
like  to  have  any  of  you  look  him  up  if  you’re  in  Washington  and 
need  info.,  help,  or  a chance  to  see  some  special  committee 
hearing.  He’s  passed  on  copies  of  the  report  ( typos  and  all ) to 
the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  to  three  members  of  his  own  staff. 

This  Spring  was  fun  as  well  as  work!  I won’t  forget  it,  or  any 
of  you. 

SML 

Paul  had  not  wholly  accepted  our  conclusions,  but  we  couldn’t 
help  being  pleased. 

Some  response  to  the  report  bordered  on  gossip.  One  of  Paul’s 
friends  wrote  one  of  my  friends  that  Paul  “was  terribly  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  the  report.”  We  heard  that  two  other  Congress- 
men had  used  it  to  back  their  votes  for  Title  I renewal.  One  was 
Father  Drinan. 

July  3, 1973 

Dear  Mrs.  Lloyd: 

I was  very  happy  to  receive  from  David  Spound  of  Leominster 
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the  extraordinarily  well  researched  and  documented  study  of 
Title  I in  Lawrence. 

I have  of  course  been  intimately  connected  with  Title  I for 
many  years,  and  can  appreciate  the  vast  and  extensive  work  which 
went  into  your  study. 

...  I commend  you  and  your  associates  upon  the  study  and 
thank  you  and  others  for  transmitting  it  to  me. 

Cordially  yours, 


Robert  F.  Drinan 
Member  of  Congress 

Compliments  may  merely  be  good  politics.  We  could  only  hope 
they  were  more  than  this.  Gradually,  our  report  made  its  way 
around.  Even  Commissioner  of  Education  Ottina  saw  it.  He  was 
in  touch  with  Sally,  who  had  been  named  a Presidential  Merit 
Scholar.  Though  she  refused  to  come  to  Nixon’s  White  House 
to  receive  her  medallion,  she  sent  Ottina  a copy  of  the  report. 

What  had  we  accomplished?  Paul  Cronin  voted  with  the  House 
and  Senate  majority  to  renew  Title  I.  Had  we  helped  him  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  toward  their  decision?  There  was  no  way 
to  know  for  sure.  I could  be  only  a little  more  certain  that  twenty 
students  had  learned  a thing  or  two. 


LORI  SOLING 


Environment 
as  Education 


A program  in  Redwood  City 


DONAL  BROWN 


n the  San  Francisco  suburb  of  Larkspur,  Redwood 
High  School’s  Environmental  Education  thrives  as  yet  one  more 
in  the  growing  list  of  alternative  courses.  A year  old  now,  the 
course  garners  enthusiastic  praise  from  teachers  and  students. 
Teacher  Charles  Wray,  who  initiated  the  course  and  who  resem- 
bles a beaver  in  appearance  and  energy,  speaks  of  its  advantages 
over  the  traditional  program : 

Instead  of  having  a traditional  classroom  where  you  really  never 
get  to  know  the  students,  all  120  of  them,  you’ve  got  the  time  to 
know  them  as  people.  When  they’ve  got  a problem,  you  work 
with  that  problem  and  help  them  try  to  figure  things  out.  In 
bringing  teachers  closer  to  students,  Environmental  Education  is 
more  than  interdisciplinary  study  or  at  attempt  at  Edmund 
Carpenter’s  “classrooms  without  walls”.  Wray  says,  “We’re  not 
running  a therapy  center,  but  there  is  a changed  relationship 
between  student  and  teacher.”  The  teachers  try  to  help  the  student 
know  his  own  values  and  goals  in  order  to  facilitate  responsible 
learning  and  action.  Toward  this  end  they  have  restructured  the 
school  program  to  gain  a more  sustained  relationship  between 
student  and  teacher. 
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The  sixty  Environmental  Education  students  meet  five  days  a 
week  four  hours  a day  in  room  203.  Although  the  course  grants 
four  hours  of  credit  in  physical  education,  science,  English,  and 
social  studies,  each  day,  teachers  and  students  have  the  advantage 
of  working  intensely  on  one  interdisciplinary  task  at  a time.  Both 
Wray  and  Glenda  Gentry,  the  English  teacher  currently  teaching 
the  class,  find  it  easy  to  discuss  a problem  with  a student  because 
they  are  with  students  out  of  the  classroom  during  field  trips  and 
special  events.  One  day  in  May,  1974,  the  class  convened  at  5:30 
a.m.  to  dig  up  cord  grass  on  a piece  of  marsh  condemned  for  a 
ferry  terminal.  The  class  was  helping  repair  an  eroded  area  in 
another  marsh  nearby.  After  the  sloggy  dig,  students  and  teachers 
had  breakfast  together  before  returning  to  school  in  time  for  first 
period  classes,  a good  chance  for  teachers  to  talk  with  students 
in  a relaxed  setting. 

A changed  relationship  of  this  sort  between  student  and  teacher 
ultimately  engenders  more  responsibility  on  the  part  of  students. 
Gentry  also  describes  more  formal  methods  used  to  encourage 
students  to  set  goals  and  follow  through.  While  the  teachers  plan 
the  main  topics  of  the  course,  students  have  a say  in  the  details 
of  the  planning.  This  last  school  year,  teachers  first  met  with  stu- 
dents in  October  to  start  the  planning,  and  then  after  the  course 
started  in  February,  several  student  committees  were  formed  to 
plan  finance,  camping,  publications,  food,  and  transportation. 

During  the  second  nine  weeks  of  the  eighteen-week  semester, 
each  student  spends  two  days  a week  out  of  class  working  on  a 
project  he  has  set  for  himself  with  the  advice  of  his  teachers.  The 
other  three  days  he  continues  with  the  program’s  ongoing  topics. 
The  project  time  is  his  to  plan  out  as  he  sees  fit,  but  he  must 
account  for  his  choices.  The  student  keeps  a calendar  in  his 
folder  in  the  room,  listing  interviews,  research,  and  attendance 
at  public  meetings.  Every  other  week  he  meets  with  four  other 
students  and  two  teachers  to  discuss  the  projects.  Damon  Brown, 
a student  in  1973,  felt  that  the  course  and  the  experience  of  doing 
the  project  gave  him  confidence  that  helped  him  adjust  to  the 
traditional  schedule.  In  Environmental  Education,  he  did  a sue- 
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cessful  project  on  water  resources  and  recycling,  planning  out 
whom  to  interview,  writing  his  interview  questions,  and  setting 
up  appointments.  As  a junior  this  last  year,  he  said  he  took  more 
initiative  in  setting  up  his  own  work  in  particular  classes  and  also 
in  planning  his  overall  program,  talking  to  teachers  about  their 
courses  before  enrolling. 

Even  in  a fluid  operation  like  Environmental  Education  there 
is  still  the  problem  of  unrealized  potential.  John  Lighty,  a science 
teacher  who  is  with  the  program  two  periods  a day,  describes  a 
field  trip  to  the  grasslands  of  Marin  County.  The  teachers  had 
arranged  for  two  eminently-qualified  biologists  to  accompany  the 
group.  Lighty  was  bothered  at  the  sight  of  a small  number  of  the 
sixty  students  who  saw  the  field  trip  as  an  opportunity  to  fly  kites 
rather  than  to  study  the  environment:  “Somehow  I have  the  idea 
that  people  should  act  differently.”  Lighty  and  the  other  teachers 
point  out  that  many  students  tune  out  regularly  in  the  classroom 
and  go  unnoticed,  but  it  was  disquieting  to  see  anyone  at  all 
missing  the  rare  opportunity  of  exploring  the  grasslands  with 
those  experts. 

A former  Environmental  Education  student,  Kevin  Glasner, 
appreciates  the  opportunity  to  supplement  his  classroom  edu- 
cation. Glasner  holds  that  “all  the  school  ever  teaches  is  intellec- 
tual understanding”  and  that  Environmental  Education  provides 
both  ingredients  of  knowledge— the  primary  experience  and  the 
abstract  understanding.  Back  in  the  traditional  classroom  the 
next  semester,  Glasner  regretted  the  lack  of  opportunity  in  his 
government  class,  also  taught  by  Charles  Wray,  to  gain  knowledge 
through  experience.  “It  was  good  but  it  didn't  go  all  the  way,” 
says  Glasner.  “You  would  go  into  something,  but  you  couldn’t 
actually  study  it  as  it  was.  The  world  is  something  you  have  to 
examine  right  there.”  With  limitations  in  time  and  large  numbers 
of  students,  most  teachers  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
duplicate  the  Environmental  Education  type  of  program. 

In  the  spring  of  1973  the  Environmental  Education  students 
undertook  an  extensive  exploration  of  the  logging  issue.  Gordon 
Robinson  of  the  Sierra  Club  lectured  with  slides  of  clear  cutting 
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practices.  An  ex-forester,  Robinson  was  so  well  informed  and  per- 
suasive that  many  students  assumed  anti-logging  attitudes.  So  that 
students  might  hear  other  views,  Robinson  gave  the  class  the 
names  of  responsible  spokesmen  in  the  Georgia  Pacific  and  Simp- 
son lumber  companies  in  Areata  in  Northern  California’s  redwood 
logging  country.  At  the  Georgia  Pacific  companies,  students  talked 
with  officials  and  then  loaded  into  buses  to  see  the  actual  logging 
operation.  They  walked  areas  that  had  been  logged  twenty  years 
earlier,  asking  questions  of  the  loggers  in  the  field.  At  this  point, 
students  were  less  sure  of  their  opposition  to  logging  interests. 

From  there  the  class  journeyed  to  the  Redwood  State  Park  to 
get  the  forest  service  point  of  view.  The  forest  rangers  took  stu- 
dents to  the  Rockefeller  Grove  to  see  erosion  caused  by  the  logging 
of  the  watershed  outside  the  park.  Silt  from  runoff  is  causing  the 
Redwoods  to  die.  They  went  to  the  Rull  Creek  area,  where  they 
saw  an  immense  valley  of  erosion  caused  by  clear  cutting  twenty 
years  before.  The  next  stop  was  the  state  capitol  at  Sacramento 
to  talk  with  Assemblyman  Z’berg  and  Senator  Nejedly,  authors 
of  bills  to  control  logging  practices.  Back  at  Redwood  High  School, 
students  wrote  three  position  papers,  expressing  their  own  views 
and  the  views  of  the  loggers  and  conservationists. 

In  dealing  directly  with  outsiders,  students  often  learned  unan- 
ticipated lessons.  Again  in  the  spring  of  1973,  a citizens  group  from 
Corte  Madera,  a small  town  near  Larkspur,  was  waging  a cam- 
paign over  a proposed  shopping  center.  In  frustration  over  what 
they  thought  was  an  unresponsive  council,  the  group  was  attempt- 
ing to  recall  the  mayor  and  two  councilmen.  Since  the  area  slated 
for  the  shopping  center  was  fill  land  next  to  a marsh,  the  issue 
was  highly  charged.  The  class  invited  both  sides  to  present  their 
positions.  On  one  occasion,  the  mayor  came  with  charts  and 
graphs  to  illustrate  the  financial  benefits  of  the  center.  The  stu- 
dents became  riled  by  the  mayor’s  answers  to  their  questions  and 
soon  lowered  themselves  to  insult  and  threat  until  the  mayor 
abruptly  left.  The  next  day  the  teachers  of  that  semester,  Stanlee 
Buchanan  and  Charles  Wray,  confronted  the  students  with  their 
behavior.  The  ensuing  discussion  changed  the  class’  modus  oper- 
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andi  for  the  rest  of  the  semester.  Damon  Brown  mentioned  that 
incident  as  one  of  the  “bummers”  in  the  course  that  turned  out 
to  be  most  educational  for  him.  The  incident  made  him  acutely 
aware  of  the  importance  of  discretion  and  tact. 

The  immediate  forerunner  of  Environmental  Education  in  alter- 
native education  is  Redwood  High  School’s  four-year-old  On- 
Location  program.  It  differs  from  Environmental  Education  in 
that  its  students  are  all  seniors  with  enough  units  to  graduate, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  have  elected  to  say  in  school  to  participate 
in  the  program.  On-Location  students  have  done  some  noteworthy 
wilderness  projects.  In  the  spring  of  1973  they  studied  the  Saline 
Valley,  just  west  of  Death  Valley,  making  a land  management 
proposal  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Interior  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Some  of  the  recommendations  in  the  pro- 
posal were  put  into  effect  almost  immediately  in  September  of 
1973.  The  students  proposed  that  the  Valley  be  made  an  intensive 
study  area  for  flora  and  fauna  for  schools  and  universities.  The 
Department  of  Interior  has  closed  the  area  to  jeeps  and  dune 
buggies.  Another  team  of  students  completed  a wilderness  study 
for  the  Sierra  Club  of  the  Dinky  Lakes  area  south  of  Yosemite. 
The  Sierra  Club  has  since  used  the  study  as  a prototype  for  subse- 
quent wilderness  studies  that  they  are  sponsoring  all  over  the 
country.  In  November  of  1973  the  Wilderness  Society  asked  for 
a copy  of  the  study,  as  the  most  authoritative,  to  assist  them  in 
lobbying  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Unlike  students  in  Environmental  Education,  On-Location  stu- 
dents pursue  their  interests  independently  or  in  small  groups  for 
nearly  the  entire  semester.  Like  teachers  in  Environmental  Edu- 
cation, On-Location  teachers  work  closely  with  students  to  pro- 
mote individual  responsibility.  Duncan  MacSwain,  who  started 
the  On-Location  program  at  Redwood  High  School,  feels  that 
through  On-Location  he  can  get  at  what  is  most  important  in 
education,  nurturing  self-reliance: 

We  find  we  can’t  get  away  with  things  which  teachers  tradi- 
tionally do— and  all  of  us  do,  I guess,  in  the  classroom— saying 
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we  must  do  this  because  we’re  having  a test.  If  a kid  isn’t  going 
along  with  the  program,  we  don’t  feel  we  can  come  along  and 
say  “you’re  not  meeting  the  standards.”  We  come  back  and  say, 
“What  are  your  standards?  This  is  your  life,  and  you’re  working 
it  through.  Are  you  personally  satisfied  with  what  you’re  doing?” 

During  this  Spring’s  Environmental  Education  course,  student 
Robert  Vicas  submitted  a paper  on  the  Petaluma  City  growth 
ordinance,  certain  that  it  would  easily  have  passed  muster  in 
a traditional  class.  Wray  insisted  that  the  paper  be  redone.  Vicas 
realized  then  that  he  had  been  writing  without  struggle,  skirting 
the  issue  and  avoiding  hard  value  judgments.  He  then  wrote  a 
paper  that  satisfied  his  own  standards. 

Courses  like  On-Location  and  Environmental  Education  place 
great  demands  on  the  teacher.  According  to  Wray  the  working 
day  spills  beyond  the  eight-to-three  routine  day.  Students  call 
teachers  at  home  to  plan  activities  and  discuss  problems.  Teachers 
go  on  overnight  field  trips  and  attend  impromptu  events  organized 
by  students.  Duncan  MacSwain  talks  of  an  eighty-hour  week  for 
the  On-Location  teacher  who  must  coordinate  and  supervise  stu- 
dents working  on  projects  in  widely  separated  places.  MacSwain 
maintains  that  a teacher  cannot  run  a program  like  Environmental 
Education  or  On-Location  every  semester.  Redwood  High  School’s 
sister  school,  Tamalpais  High  School,  lost  its  On-Location  program 
by  offering  it  every  semester  and  burning  out  the  teachers.  The 
course  is  on  the  books,  but  recently  no  one  has  stepped  forward 
to  teach  it. 

Why  does  the  Environmental  Education  course  work?  The 
circumstances  are  ideal.  The  teachers  are  dedicated  and  inventive. 
They  have  time  to  do  a good  job.  The  school  allotted  Charles  Wray 
time  during  the  fall  semester  to  plan  speakers  and  field  trips  for  the 
course  to  be  offered  in  the  spring.  The  students  who  elect  the 
course  are  exceptional.  Wray  figures  that  most  students  choosing 
Environmental  Education  are  alike  in  that  they  are  willing  to 
abandon  known  channels  for  a semester.  Others  have  to  learn 
during  the  semester  to  take  chances,  but  certainly  the  course 
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benefits  from  attracting  the  adventurous  and  capable.  Of  the  thirty 
seniors  enrolled  in  the  spring  of  1974,  six  received  honors  in 
English.  Less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  seniors 
were  awarded  honors  in  English  in  1974.  These  self-motivated 
students  help  create  a positive  learning  atmosphere.  If  Environ- 
mental Education  were  changed  from  an  elective  course  to  one 
that  fulfilled  the  graduation  requirement  in  government  or  biol- 
ogy, there  might  be  a significant  change  in  the  makeup  of  the 
classes  and  an  opportunity  to  work  with  a more  heterogeneous 
group  of  students. 

Environmental  Education  is  impressive  for  the  opportunities 
it  brings  to  students,  and  its  rich  menu  of  experiences.  During  this 
last  semester  Environmental  Education  has  brought  in  two  student 
teachers  and  three  volunteer  recent  college  graduates— two  from 
Berkeley  in  forestry  and  one  from  Davis  in  environmental  educa- 
tion. These  people  worked  with  students  and  helped  with  logistics. 
Students  had  a chance  to  hear  numerous  speakers— an  engineer 
from  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  District,  city  planners,  candidates 
for  public  office,  representatives  from  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  an  environmental  writer,  and 
two  documentary  film  makers.  One  of  these  film  makers  was 
Phillip  Greene,  whose  most  recent  film  A Place  for  No  Story  was 
about  the  California  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Shasta.  Students 
saw  the  film  with  Greene  and  discussed  his  choices  in  editing  it. 

For  decades  California  public  schools  were  dominated  by 
athletics.  There  were  compulsory  rallies  and  award  ceremonies, 
periodic  sports  queen  coronations,  and  all-school  dances  after 
athletic  contests.  This  lock-step  was  broken  during  the  late  1960’s. 
The  pattern  of  student  life  at  Redwood  High  School  became  more 
individualistic  and  diverse.  Environmental  Education  offers  a 
student  a place  to  belong  in  a student  body  of  twenty-five  hundred. 
As  students  gain  from  Environmental  Education  some  of  the 
satisfying  experiences  enjoyed  by  athletes,  esprit  de  corps  and 
interdependence,  at  the  same  time  they  learn  to  care  for  others 
and  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  own  actions. 


JOAN  BRAGEN 


Poetics 


The  conspiracy  of  silence 


LEWIS  TURCO 


n the  teaching  of  poetry  at  all  levels  there  is  a tacit 
conspiracy  of  silence  regarding  the  most  basic  elements  of  the 
genre.  This  silence  about  the  structure  of  poetry,  which  is  the 
fundamental  concern  of  the  writer,  proceeds  from  pure  ignorance 
of  the  subject. 

In  secondary  school  students  are  confounded  by  teachers  who 
have  been  trained  to  believe  there  are  only  two  ways  to  write 
poetry;  namely,  in  accentual-syllabic,  usually  rhymed,  verse,  or 
in  “free  verse,”  which  none  seem  to  be  able  to  define.  Although 
poets  have  been  writing  poems  in  a thousand  different  ways  for 
centuries,  no  teacher  seems  capable  of  explaining  simply  what  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  page.  As  a result,  teachers  try  to  jam  everything  into 
metrics,  and  when  it  can’t  be  done,  both  teachers  and  students 
know  something  is  wrong,  but  they  don’t  know  what.  So  the 
teachers  pretend  everything  is  all  right  and  call  the  exceptions 
“free  verse”  or  “sprung  rhythm”  or  something  equally  undescrip- 
tive.  At  this  point  students  turn  off  their  minds  on  the  subject 
and  go  to  college. 

In  college  they  meet  professors  who  also  do  not  know  the 
different  prosodies  of  poetry,  for  no  one  has  ever  taught  them, 
either. 

Item:  While  conversing  with  a full  professor,  a Ph.D.  in  English 
literature,  about  the  British  poet  Ralph  Hodgson,  I discovered 
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that  this  professor,  who  was  an  “expert”  on  Hodgson,  knew 
nothing  about  dipodics.  He  had  never  even  heard  of  the  term. 
It  happens  that  dipodics  is  the  prosody  in  which  Hodgson  wrote; 
it  is  also  the  prosody  of  nursery  rimes  and  folk  ballads.  I would 
lay  a wager  that  not  three  people  who  read  these  words  know 
what  dipodics  is  either. 

Item:  While  conversing  with  two  other  colleagues,  both  Ph.D.'s; 
one,  a Shakespeare  scholar,  the  other  an  African  literature  spe- 
cialist, I was  reluctantly  informed  by  both  that  neither  had  ever 
been  taught  to  scan  a poem,  and  could  not  handle  scansion,  even 
of  blank  verse,  which  was  the  metric  of  Shakespeare  very  often. 
The  reason  for  this  situation  seemed  to  be  that  no  one  had  ever 
told  them  that  the  purpose  of  scansion  is  to  establish  the  running 
rhythm  of  the  poem,  with  the  variations  all  good  poets  use  in  he 
line,  not  to  try  to  force  each  line  into  a regular  beat;  few  poets 
are  interested  in  monotonous  regularity. 

In  college  students  meet  professors  such  as  these— professors 
who  are  scholars  or  critics  for  the  most  part.  For  them  how  the 
poem  was  built  by  the  poet  is  of  little  value— they  are  interested 
in  more  esoteric  things. 

It's  as  though  a group  of  freshmen  were  taken  out  into  the 
desert  on  a guided  tour.  They  come  to  a beautiful  palace  called 
“Poetry,”  which  is  built  high  in  the  air  on  four  marble  pillars. 
When  they  arrive,  the  guide  calls  out,  and  someone  lets  down 
a golden  ladder.  The  students  climb  up  to  the  palace  and  are 
met  by  a professor  who  immediately  ushers  them  into  a vast 
baroque  hall  called  “The  New  Criticism  Throneroom.”  When 
they  have  finished  there,  the  students  visit  the  Freudian  Wing  for 
a time,  with  its  loveseats  and  ornate  couches.  Then  they  enter  the 
Jungian  Parlor  to  look  at  the  myths  depicted  in  great  murals  on 
the  walls,  and  when  they  are  tired  they  rest  in  the  Transcendental 
Suite,  full  of  starlight  and  Cosmik  Muzak  played  through  loud- 
speakers. 

When  they  leave,  it  is  night.  The  students  climb  down  the 
golden  ladder  and  are  led  blindly  away— no  one  has  shone  a torch 
upon  the  marble  pillars  that  support  this  marvel  in  the  air.  If 
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someone  had  struck  a light  at  the  right  time,  the  pupils  would 
have  seen  signs  on  the  four  pillars:  “The  Typographical  Pilaster,” 
“The  Sonic  Pilaster,”  “The  Sensory  Pilaster,”  “The  Ideational 
Pilaster.”  If  one  had  examined  these  pillars  closely,  he  would  have 
discovered  how  the  magnificent  Palace  of  Poetry  was  supported 
in  the  heavens  by  simple  stone— the  work  of  the  craftsman. 

Instead,  the  students  clamber  back  into  the  bus,  traverse  the 
desert  and,  when  they  reach  the  first  oasis,  they  are  given  transfer 
tickets  in  the  form  of  diplomas.  They  scatter  on  various  convey- 
ances to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  become  teachers  them- 
selves, some  of  them,  and  teach  what  they  have  been  taught  to 
others  who  may  eventually  make  the  same  journey. 

The  journey  is  in  a circle  intellectually,  if  not  in  any  other  way. 
The  cycle  of  ignorance  is  self-perpetuating.  In  this  case,  however, 
ignorance  is  not  bliss— it  is  very  uneasy,  and  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  agreement  to  be  silent,  for  only  if  no  one  admits  he  is 
confused  will  anyone  be  found,  like  the  king  in  the  fable,  to  be 
standing  before  his  class  and  his  profession  stark  naked. 

I admire  my  three  colleagues  for  having  the  courage,  finally, 
to  admit  they  knew  nothing  about  poetics  and  for  submitting 
themselves  to  a crash  course  I delivered  on  a desktop  that  cur- 
sorily covered  a few  basic  elements  of  scansion  and  prosodies. 
But  such  first-aid  is  not  enough  by  any  means.  Someone,  some- 
where, must  break  the  treadmill  and  strike  off  on  the  highway 
the  poets  themselves  walk. 


Two  Responses 


G.  S.  SHARAT  CHANDRA 


To  J.  Bronowski , 

author  of  The  Creative  Process 


hough  I am  Indian,  my  response  to  Mr.  Bronowski’s 
article  is  personal  and  individualistic;  though  founded  in  contem- 
plation, it  is  not  anonymous.  It  refutes  Mr.  Bronowski’s  dictum 
on  the  creative  process  in  Asia  Minor  and  India.  His  conclusions 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  Andover  Review  were  ill-informed  and 
hasty,  based  possibly  on  an  “economy  excursion”  into  India.  Mr. 
Zucker  has  already  responded  to  Mr.  Bronowski  ably  and  with 
authority.  I just  want  to  add  a few  architectural  and  artistic  facts. 
I draw  your  attention  to  the  temples  of  Helebid,  Belur,  and  Som- 
nahpur,  in  Mysore,  South  India.  Built  in  the  twelfth  century,  they 
are  on  the  itinerary  of  native  and  foreign  tourists  alike.  This 
tourist,  if  he  does  not  spend  his  fourteen  days  in  the  North  only, 
lavishing  his  attention  on  Mughal  architecture,  will  find  in  the 
South  examples  of  architecture  and  painting  that  would  nullify 
Mr.  Bronowski’s  nebulous  conclusions.  If  Mr.  Bronowski  based 
his  findings  on  the  architecture  of  such  temples  as  Khajuraho,  he 
would  have  some  justification,  but  I am  afraid  he  implies  a total 
verdict  on  creativity  in  India. 

The  above-mentioned  temples  in  Mysore  were  built  by  the 
sculptor,  Chakanachari,  as  famous  in  India  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
in  the  West.  He  was  commissioned  to  build  these  temples  by  the 
king  of  Mysore  and  was  maintained  as  the  royal  sculptor.  The 
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architecture  in  these  masterpieces  reflects  a personal  style  of  a 
very  high  artistic  calibre.  The  temple  walls  reveal  Chakanachari’s 
own  interpretations  of  Hindu  myths,  folklore,  esthetics.  The  sculp- 
ture is,  in  fact,  dynamic  and  individualistic. 

In  the  North  those  temples  that  are  predominantly  Dravidian 
reveal  influences  of  the  South  Indian  master  and  his  two  well- 
known  disciples.  Those  that  are  mixed,  however,  like  Kutub 
Minar,  reveal  anonymity. 

There  is  historical  justification  for  that  fact.  The  Mughal  kings 
who  raided  the  South  transported  many  of  its  artistic  treasures 
to  their  domains  and  amalgamated  these  into  the  monuments 
they  left  behind.  Kutub  Minar  is  a supreme  example.  It  is  true 
that  some  disciples  of  Chakanachari  migrated  to  the  North  and 
worked  under  the  Mughals.  These  were  mere  craftsmen  who  had 
mastered  a detail  or  two  and  were  looking  for  a fast  dollar.  Their 
personal  integrity  was  a commodity  to  them;  they  were  quickly 
rewarded  in  a market  full  of  imitators,  pretenders,  and  semi- 
professionals. 

But  that  is  not  my  point.  Under  the  kings  and  emperors  of  India 
the  individual  artist  flourished  and  created  many  superb  monu- 
ments of  art.  Kalidasa  wrote  the  Meghdoot  and  Shakuntala. 
Tansen  created  some  of  the  finest  ghazals  that  are  still  sung. 

If  Mr.  Bronowski  has  in  mind  the  Buddhist  carvings  of  the 
Ajanta  caves,  he’s  probably  right  in  asserting  their  anonymity. 
The  caves,  a hideout  for  monks  fleeing  persecution  during  India’s 
own  dark  ages,  display  on  their  walls  the  legend  of  the  Buddha’s 
attainment  of  Nirvana.  But  they  are  not  archetypes  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  in  the  presence  of  other  examples.  Incidentally, 
the  adjacent  Ellora  caves,  carved  out  of  a monolith  rock  into  a 
temple  of  Shiva,  bear  striking  stylistic  similiarities  to  the  sculpture 
of  South  India. 

I am  also  amused  by  Mr.  Bronowski’s  remark  that  an  English 
department  ought  to  produce  a Shakespeare  to  prove  its  creative 
ability.  Mr.  Zucker  has  made  excellent  rebuttal  and  also  referred 
to  some  of  the  contemporary  poets  and  writers  that  were  “pro- 
duced” by  English  departments.  Mr.  Bronowski  moves  in  a time 
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machine  whose  gears  are  jammed  to  one  preferred  slant.  It  badly 
needs  a tune  up. 


To  Tom  Mayer , 

author  of  Creative  Writing  in  New  Mexico 

Here  are  some  observations  from  my  own  experiences  as  a poet 
and  teacher  of  creative  writing.  Though  there  are  some  unique 
gain-loss  effects  in  the  teaching  of  creative  writing,  I feel  that  it  is 
a worthy  enterprise.  No  one,  however,  can  teach  creative  writing 
to  a student  who  comes  and  says,  ‘‘I  am  interested.  Make  me  a 
creative  writer.”  One  rather  makes  a broad  probe  among  those 
who  are  already  writing,  then  nurtures  whatever  talent  there  is. 
In  my  case,  I do  not  promise  the  student  a life  of  fame  nor  assure 
him  that  my  guidance  will  lead  him  there.  I merely  try  to  create 
a climate  in  which  to  impart  my  own  experience,  accumulate  skill, 
and  knowledge  of  contemporary  writing,  so  that  the  student  can 
gain  a lot  of  time  he  would  otherwise  spend  in  the  labyrinth  of 
self-discovery. 

Of  course  the  essence  of  any  talent  in  within  and  should  awake 
from  within.  Writers  who  have  genuine  gifts  eventually  turn  back 
to  their  own  personal  life  to  create.  We  know  that.  But  I think 
a poet  in  a classroom  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  confronting 
a group  of  young  students  who  may  or  may  not  have  background 
in  the  language,  whose  writing  may  be  crippled  with  archaisms 
that  have  been  encouraged  elsewhere.  Most  of  these  students  still 
suffer  from  the  illusion  that  poems  are  objects  of  beauty,  and, 
unless  one  approaches  the  psyche  of  the  poem  with  proper 
decorum,  the  result  is  disreputable.  To  deal  with  this  problem, 
a great  deal  of  tact  is  needed.  Also  a great  deal  of  personal  sacri- 
fice. In  English  programs  where  creative  writing  is  offered,  the 
bulk  of  students  who  enroll  fall  into  three  categories.  (1)  They 
like  poetry,  have  three  credit  hours  free,  and  want  to  find  out 
about  it.  ( 2 ) They  have  written  in  high  school,  published  in  high 
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school  magazines,  and  were  encouraged  by  their  teachers,  who 
may  have  even  read  their  poem  on  God  or  Infinity  to  the  class. 
(3)  They  need  an  A to  prop  up  their  tumbling  GPA;  creative 
writing  seems  an  easy  way  to  get  one,  or  so  they  have  heard. 

I agree  with  Tom  Mayer  (“Teaching  Creative  Writing  in  New 
Mexico,”  Andover  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  1 ) that  grading  in  creative 
writing  should  disappear  if  one  wants  to  achieve  any  results.  At 
the  Iowa  Workshop,  where  I was  a student,  I encountered  many 
problems  with  the  grading  of  creative  writing.  What’s  a B plus 
compared  to  an  A minus?  Very  little,  the  teacher  would  say,  but 
the  graduate  school  record  says  otherwise.  The  creative  writing 
graduate  seeking  gainful  employment  will  find  that  the  prospective 
employer  thinks  B minus  means  inferior  poet,  not  knowing  that 
grades  per  se  in  creative  writing  don’t  mean  very  much.  However, 
I must  disagree  with  Mr.  Mayer,  who  feels  he  should  not  give  C’s. 
I’d  rather  give  a C to  a student  of  no  talent,  who  is  in  my  class 
for  the  wrong  reasons,  than  give  him  a D,  thus  wrecking  his  GPA, 
invoking  hostility,  and  perhaps,  by  a long  shot,  destroying  a latent 
talent  which  may  bloom  long  after  I am  gone!  God  knows  I have 
enough  complaints  from  students  who  get  a C! 

I have  also  taken  a hard  line  on  beginning  creative  writing 
students  and  have  had  some  success.  I impress  on  them  (however 
flexible  I am  later  on ) that  to  get  an  A,  they  not  only  have  to  write 
poems  of  publishable  quality  but  publish  them.  This  invariably 
helps  to  bring  in  another  person,  the  editor.  Students  normally 
resent  the  teacher  being  both  God  and  man,  and  this  technique 
alleviates  that  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  who  don’t  like  my  approach  drop 
the  course.  Loose  apples  on  the  bough.  But  those  who  are  chal- 
lenged by  it  stay  and  make  rapid  progress. 

On  the  whole,  however,  teaching  creative  writing  is  a thankless 
task.  Students  expect  you  to  be  their  teacher,  father,  lover,  friend, 
villain,  rapist,  soapstone.  They  want  you  to  be  as  distant  as  a 
full  professor,  dress  accordingly,  and  also  look  and  behave  like 
an  artist.  They  want  you  to  smoke  and  drink  with  them,  but  still 
keep  the  distance  so  important  for  a teacher.  They  don’t  care 
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about  knocking  on  your  door  any  time,  despite  office  hours,  and 
are  hurt  if  you  refuse  to  see  them  or  insist  on  your  hours. 

In  addition,  I have  found  in  very  hard  to  do  anything  on  my 
writing  in  the  office.  I attend  to  office  work,  engage  in  chit  chat, 
get  involved  in  insipid  deliberations.  The  question  is  one  of  finding 
a way  around.  I am  still  working  on  it.  Yet,  I must  admit,  in  the 
two  years  I have  been  in  charge  of  poetry  at  Washington  State 
University,  I have  had  six  students,  four  undergraduates  and  two 
graduates,  who  are  doing  immensely  good  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  graduates  and  two  undergraduates  have  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  chairman  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  my 
moodiness  and  aloofness.  Their  complaints  satisfy  fantasies  and 
reduce  feelings  of  guilt  in  their  personal  life  accumulated  for 
miscellaneous  reasons.  They  have  also  come  to  me  after  such 
treacherous  delegations  with  offers  of  tender  regard. 

A via  media  does  not  exist.  But  there  are  some  things  that  can 
be  done  by  the  poet  and  the  English  department.  If  the  depart- 
ment has  enough  trust  in  its  poet,  it  should  let  him  steer  his 
course  as  he  sees  fit  and  send  complainers  back  to  him  for  therapy 
sessions.  Complaints  other  than  rape,  murder,  kidnap  ought  not 
to  be  heard  or  aired!  Let  us  admit  that,  out  of  all  those  scores  of 
students  who  take  creative  writing  for  the  reasons  I have  dis- 
cussed, only  those  whose  resources  come  from  within  develop. 
This  will  happen  regardless  of  the  teacher's  merits. 

Given  all  these  difficulties,  no  wonder  many  poets  wander  from 
school  to  school  looking  for  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  can  best 
function.  The  fault  lies  in  some  departments  of  English  which 
have  prematurely  adopted  creative  writing,  but  insist  on  academic 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
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LAURA  BROADDUS 


Book  Reviews 


Psychology  as  Arabian  Nights 

The  Psychology  of  Consciousness , by  Robert  G. 
Ornstein  (New  York, 

The  Viking  Press,  1974) 

Reviewed  by  William  Beemer 


n the  past,  any  scientist  who  endeavored  to  study  con- 
sciousness was  asking  for  trouble.  Freud,  Jung,  and  others  had 
immense  difficulty  when  considering  isolated  aspects  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mind.  It  is  no  wonder  that  science  has  traditionally 
shied  away  from  investigating  the  context  of  knowing.  Since  the 
metaphysical  nature  of  this  subject  eludes  verbal  constraints, 
Western  world  researchers  have  continually  been  frustrated  for 
lack  of  substantive  tools.  Eastern  thought  developed  diffierent 
themes,  however,  and  these  esoteric  philosophies  over  the  cen- 
turies have  seemed  to  develop  a level  of  mental  training  envied 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Can  a technologically  trained  society  with 
an  educational  philosophy  steeped  in  logic  and  deductive  reason- 
ing profit  by  learning  how  Easterners  learn  the  art  of  living?  This 
is  the  issue  Ornstein  addresses,  and  I’ve  often  pondered  it  during 
commercials  on  Kung  Fu  and  as  I watch  the  Hare  Krishnas  swing 
down  the  street.  Is  the  popularity  of  zen  and  Yoga  merely  vogue, 
or  are  Western  and  Eastern  thought  actually  merging? 

Before  one  considers  the  implications  and  applications  of  such 
a merger,  it  would  be  helpful  to  get  a handle  on  what  conscious- 
ness (knowing,  thinking)  is.  Readings  in  psychology  and  philos- 
ophy offer  confusing,  vague,  and  even  contradictory  definitions, 
and  it  seems  that  “consciousness”  joins  “God”  and  “life”  as  one  of 
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the  nemeses  of  scientific  inquiry.  Questions  on  this  order  do  not 
render  themselves  explicable  in  reasonable  terms.  Ornstein 
acknowledges  this  difficulty  and  explains  that  a different  tack 
must  be  taken.  He  opens  by  writing  what  can  be  written  within 
a scientific  framework.  To  give  a comprehensive  and  coherent 
survey  of  all  relevant  research  into  consciousness  is  a formidable, 
if  not  impossible,  task,  given  fragmented  data  and  a multitude 
of  untestd  ( untestable? ) hypotheses.  What  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced this  plethora  of  inconclusive  information  from  the  scien- 
tific community  is  an  “overrefinement  of  methods”.  The  context 
within  which  research  into  the  workings  of  the  mind  takes  place 
has  been  ignored.  Too  much  concern  has  been  placed  on  the  valid- 
ity of  inappropriate  methodology.  Ornstein’s  first  duty  in  the  book, 
then,  is  to  show  that  “it  is  incomplete  to  hold  that  knowledge  is 
exclusively  rational.”  “A  biologist  does  not  really  need  a fully 
agreed  on  definition  of  life  in  order  to  study  it.”  Scientific  research, 
however,  cannot  go  on  without  hunches  and  insights,  and  it  must 
be  realized  that  traditional  paradigms  and  verbal  rationality  are 
only  tools,  not  goals.  They  serve  as  supplements  in  the  research 
process  and  can  limit  as  well  as  extend  our  perceptions. 

Perception  has  been  the  focus  of  most  investigations  into  con- 
sciousness thus  far  by  scientists,  along  with  a concentration  on 
individual  awareness.  Personal  consciousness  has  been  shown  to 
be  “constructed”  by  the  individual;  therefore  it  seems  that  a person 
can  change  his  consciousness  simply  by  changing  the  way  he  con- 
structs it.  This  conclusion  appears  to  be  the  sum  of  the  knowledge 
garnered  thus  far,  although  the  methods  used  to  arrive  here  are 
plentiful.  By  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  Ornstein  has  given 
a neat  summary  of  these  methods,  from  research  in  selective  per- 
ception, habituation,  automatization,  cultural  and  environmental 
influences,  and  how  the  senses  work  as  data  reduction  systems. 
While  it  now  seems  clear  that  all  of  these  principles  contribute  to 
the  construction  of  personal  consciousness,  the  question  of  “How?” 
still  remains. 

Research  in  consciousness  would  find  itself  at  an  impasse  if  not 
for  three  recent  developments.  First,  Western  scientists  are  now 
willing  to  look  at  Eastern  esoteric  methods  of  mental  training  for 
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clues  on  how  the  mind  works.  Second,  interest  has  grown  in  the 
bilaterial  theory  of  the  brain,  which  states  that  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  controls  not  only  the  right  side  of  the  body,  but  also 
“linear  functions”  such  as  language,  rationality,  and  deduction. 
The  right  hemisphere  dominates  left  side  bodily  functions  as  well 
as  intuition  and  spatial  relationships  (non-verbal  constructs). 
This  is  shaky  ground  for  scientific  research,  which  is  heavily  biased 
toward  the  logical,  deductive  viewpoint,  but  at  least  there  is  a 
substantive  field  (the  sides  of  the  brain)  to  play  with.  The  third 
development,  of  which  Ornstein’s  book  is  a manifestation,  is  the 
attempt  by  researchers  to  establish  a link  between  Eastern  and 
Western  thought  and  the  different  sides  of  the  brain. 

While  it  is  interesting  that  Western  thought  may  be  left  brain 
dominant  and  Eastern  right,  this  does  nothing  more  than  provide 
a frame  of  reference.  This  separatism  may  haxe  existed  and  been 
recognized  by  some  for  a long  time  now,  but  perhaps  the  two 
paths  to  knowledge  are  merging.  This  is  the  rationale  behind 
the  book,  but  it  is  clear  that  this  division  is  a moot  issue,  or  will 
be  soon.  The  change  is  evidenced  by  Eastern  religions  becoming 
valid  in  Western  culture,  by  the  intense  interest  of  young  people 
in  the  subject,  and  by  the  fact  that  scientists  are  taking  esoteric 
methods  seriously.  The  true  value  of  this  exploration  is  in  the 
methods,  not  the  content,  of  the  traditional  (Eastern-esoteric) 
versus  the  modern  (Western-scientific)  psychologies.  The  content, 
we  would  agree,  is  universal. 

As  Ornstein  explains  the  bilateral  theory,  he  constantly  stresses 
the  complementarity  of  the  left  and  right  side  of  the  brain,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  logical  vs.  aesthetic,  rational  vs.  intuitive,  and  deduc- 
tive vs.  inductive  ways  of  thinking.  Since  any  research  must  not 
only  recognize  but  also  reflect  this  harmony,  scientists  should  be 
familiar  with  the  Eastern  methods  as  well  as  their  own  if  they  are 
to  establish  an  effective  study.  To  be  familiar  in  this  case  means  to 
experience,  although  the  most  Ornstein  can  do  in  a verbal  format 
is  to  spend  the  middle  portion  of  the  book  attempting  to  “encom- 
pass some  of  the  concepts,  techniques,  and  exercises  of  the  tradi- 
tional psychologies  within  a more  conventionally  Western  frame- 
work-in  hopes  that  the  pace  of  the  necessary  synthesis  may  be 
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quickened.”  He  is  most  effective  in  showing  how  the  esoteric 
traditions  characterize  consciousness  in  terms  similar  to  those  of 
modern  psychology.  For  example,  meditation  is  shown  to  be 
analogous  to  “dishabituation”  and  “deautomatization”.  Even  more 
interesting  is  a section  on  how  exercises  are  used  to  train  the 
intuitive  mode  in  the  Eastern  educational  system. 

These  methods  provide  real  potential  for  scientific  research. 
Within  Ornstein’s  framework  lie  exciting  implications  for  edu- 
cational training,  and  this  is  the  thrust  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
book.  Since  the  brain  can  be  monitored  electronically,  the  use  of 
biofeedback  may  be  a valuable  tool  for  teaching.  Indeed,  the 
whole  nature  of  the  teacher-student  relationship  may  change,  for 
if  the  student  is  able  to  associate  his  physiological  activity  with 
the  way  he  processes  information,  he  should  be  able,  through  train- 
ing and  discipline,  to  regulate  his  own  learning.  In  the  past,  only 
the  esoteric  procedures  seemed  to  be  able  to  produce  this  self- 
mastery,  but  since  such  methods  were  not  objective  or  monitor- 
able,  they  have  been  shunned  by  Western  education. 

Ornstein  concludes  the  book  with  a prospectus  for  “The  New 
Synthesis”  of  the  ways  man  looks  at  himself.  Part  of  this  synthesis 
will  be  manifested  by  the  realization  that  consciousness  may  well 
transcend  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  mind,  and  that  the 
“complementary  mode  can  have  survival  value  for  our  culture  as 
a whole.”  For  instance,  the  development  of  increased  self- 
knowledge  through  meditation  may  be  a way  to  cope  with  the 
stresses  of  our  society. 

Science  has  for  too  long  been  solely  concerned  with  the  differ- 
ences between  things  and  how  to  manipulate  the  external  environ- 
ment. It  is  now  time  to  investigate  the  similarities  between  man 
and  his  universe— a turning  inward.  Others  have  taken  substantial 
steps  forward  besides  Ornstein:  most  noteably  Carlos  Casteneda, 
as  an  anthropologist,  and  Andrew  Weil,  in  his  look  at  the  drug 
culture.  We  are  considering  a question  of  methods,  but  not  in 
the  scientific  sense  of  the  word.  We  are  speaking  of  the  method 
of  experiencing,  and  no  book  can  be  written  which  will  explicitly 
lay  out  a program  of  training  in  this  area.  Man’s  realization  and 
investigation  of  the  potential  of  his  mind  is  an  evolutionary 
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process  and  cannot  be  examined  only  from  an  objective  and 
detached  point  of  view.  Hence  the  difficulty  in  writing  even  a 
book  review— one  must  experience  The  Psychology  of  Con- 
sciousness. 

While  the  theme  of  complementarity  in  this  book  may  seem 
logical  enough,  it  will  be  difficult  for  many  to  implement  in 
research.  A conference  in  Montreal  last  fall,  impressively  titled 
“The  Scientific,  Humanistic,  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Transforma- 
tions of  Consciousness,”  was  attended  by  scientists  and  “Eastern 
enthusiasts”  alike,  and  would  have  been  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  explore  had  not  the  format  of  the  sessions  been  restricted  to 
the  presentation  of  research  papers,  the  showing  of  a few  films, 
and  less  than  five  minutes  discussion  per  paper  presented.  After 
three  days,  the  scientists  were  still  asking  “How?”,  and  the  others 
were  wondering  how  the  reading  of  papers  could  explain  what  was 
to  them  a purely  experiential  phenomenon.  Omstein  was  not 
even  mentioned  at  the  conference,  although  his  book  had  come 
out  months  earlier  and  he  seemed  to  have  the  best  grasp  of  the 
issue.  He  overcomes  the  dilemma  of  the  conference  by  not  trying 
to  do  something  he  can’t— define  consciousness  and  non-verbal 
thinking  within  a modern  scientific  framework  alone.  Even  his 
style  of  writing  reflects  the  complementary  mode  which  is  needed 
to  be  effective.  While  the  book  does  not  actually  rise  above  verbal 
constraint,  the  use  of  research  accounts  and  allegory  in  the  same 
context  makes  the  reader  unsure  whether  or  not  he  is  reading  a 
psychology  text  or  fables  from  Arabian  Nights  (which  itself  was 
a training  text  of  sorts).  It  is  simple  and  straightforward,  and 
while  not  hung  up  on  miniscule  considerations  of  empirical  pat- 
tern, it  offers  concrete  bases  for  research.  It  is  a book  for  every 
reader. 

The  generation  going  through  schools  today  has  been  called 
the  most  “self-conscious”  in  history.  Why  is  this?  The  world  has 
grown  smaller  and  there  are  few  frontiers  left  to  conquer.  The 
use  of  drugs  is  symptomatic.  Ornstein  does  not  dwell  much  on 
the  role  of  education  in  the  process  of  self-awareness  because  the 
issue  transcends  such  categorization.  If  formal  education  is  respon- 
sible for  tooling  up  future  generations,  it  should  form  the  vanguard 
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of  the  experimental  movement  along  with  scientific  research. 
People,  like  Edward  de  Bono  (Lateral  Thinking ),  who  have 
worked  on  creativity  training,  have  not  as  yet  worked  closely 
enough  with  science.  This  is  no  fault  of  their  own,  since  science 
has  had  little  to  work  with.  For  anyone  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
traditional  educational  philosophy  in  this  country  and  who  is 
looking  for  frontiers  which  transcend  geographical,  political,  and 
ideological  boundaries,  The  Psychology  of  Consciousness  is  an 
ideal  handbook. 


Et  Tu , thou  Best  and  Brightest 

Who  Pushed  Hwnpty  Dumpty?  Dilemma  in 
American  Education  Today  (New  York, 
Athenum,  1971) 

Reviewed  by  Edwin  G.  Quattlebaum 


If  anyone  out  there  is  ever  asked,  as  I was,  to  review 
Donald  Barr’s  Who  Pushed  Humpty  Dumpty?,  do  it,  You  will 
quickly  come  to  sense  the  cosmic  importance  of  Barr  and  his  book, 
the  relative  worthlessness  of  the  John  Holts  and  Colin  Greers  and 
S.  I.  Hiyakawas,  and  the  frightening  obligation  you  have  to  review 
the  book  well.  In  more  ways  than  my  “cosmic”  one,  it  must  be 
like  reviewing  the  Bible— the  author  is  authoritarian,  His  revela- 
tions unfold  in  an  organizational  sequence  comprehensible  only 
to  the  Divine,  the  writing  is  sometimes  shiveringly  inspirational 
and  sometimes  downright  gibberish,  and  the  ending  is  purpose- 
fully enigmatic. 

The  most  disturbing  thing  about  Humpty  Dumpty  is  that  it  is 
brilliant  and  yet  bad.  One  does  not  expect  God  to  be  flawed. 
Then,  of  course,  one  realizes  how  unfair  it  is  to  Barr  to  deify 
him  even  if  he  does  seem  to  banish  permissiveness  to  a howling 
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hell  and  to  pontificate  about  every  other  matter  of  American  edu- 
cation that  he  addresses  with  almighty  dogmatism.  It  would  be 
fairer  to  ask  Barr  a question  that  has  made  David  Halberstam 
famous:  Et  tu,  thou  Best  and  Brightest?  Barr’s  contributions  in 
his  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  are  so  valuable,  his 
applied  knowledge  and  wisdom  so  profound,  his  language  so  rich, 
that  I could  fill  up  this  review  by  laying  examples  of  them  end 
to  end.  They  eminently  qualify  him  for  Best-and-Brightesthood,  if 
not  for  Godhood,  in  the  realm  of  American  educators.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  here  is  the  disconcerting  part,  all  this  mental 
keenness  applied  to  educational  problems  is  accompanied  by 
lapses  of  logic,  taste,  and  style  which  presumably  Barr’s  educa- 
tional scruples  would  force  him  to  ferret  out.  If  Barr  can  not  write 
with  definitive  volume,  who  can?  Barr’s  shortcomings  leave  you 
with  a hopeless,  timeless,  futile  feeling  about  American  education 
and  about  the  perfectability  of  mankind. 

This  microcosmic  tragedy  of  Donald  Barr’s  book  is  best  seen 
by  admiring  its  pearls  first.  Foremost  among  them  is  his  precious 
definition  of  teaching:  “To  listen  attentively  to  a student’s  half- 
truths  or  downright  errors  calls  for  a healthy  control  of  a teacher’s 
egotism,  and  to  diagnose  them  calls  for  knowledge  verging  on 
wisdom.  To  get  the  student  himself  to  rectify  them  is  teaching. 
It  is  far  easier  to  present  correctly  and  demand  correctness,  but 
truth  grows  in  a compost  of  dead  errors.”  In  criticizing  various 
trappings  of  innovative  education,  such  as  educational  TV,  micro- 
film, or  audio-visual  taped  lectures,  he  emphasizes  that  they  render 
increasingly  difficult  the  crucial  element  of  learning— feedback. 
In  contrast,  he  concludes,  “I  should  like  now  to  propose  for  your 
thought  an  ideal  education.  This  ideal  education  is  centered  on 
books  and  teachers.”  It  is  not  “teaching  machines”  or  “programmed 
instruction”  packages. 

Barr  has  a knack,  too,  for  putting  his  finger  on  the  center  of 
current  campus  and  domestic  problems.  The  ugliest  thing  about 
“alienated”  students,  he  notes,  is  their  indulged  “narcissism.”  Par- 
ents offer  very  little  resistance  to  their  children,  and  they  “tend 
to  withhold  reality  from  them  by  behaving  as  if  there  were  no 
such  notion  as  earning  things.”  “Yes”  is  unthinkingly  deemed  a 
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loving  word,  “no”  a hostile  word.  The  reason  young  rebels  scorn 
“work”  is  that  they  realize  that  our  affluent  society  does  not  need 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  that  they  are  therefore  “superfluous”. 
The  New  Left  blatantly  interferes  with  free  speech,  because  “chil- 
dren never  respect  what  they  have  never  been  without.”  Indis- 
criminate sexuality  among  students  results  in  “orgasms  which  are 
just  sneezes  of  the  genitals,”  rather  than  preserving  a “unique 
tenderness”. 

Barr’s  list  of  betes  noirs  is  another  indication  of  his  far-reaching 
awareness  of,  and  potentially  momentus  impact  upon,  American 
education  crises.  He  jumps  up  and  down  on  Harvard,  the  Ivy 
League,  and  the  Seven  Sisters,  especially  for  their  “liberal- 
artsmanship”  at  the  expense  of  legitimate  vocational  objectives. 
He  makes  a concise  diagnosis  of  universities’  present  malaise: 
foundation  grants  and  teachers  unions  erode  college  presidents’ 
power  of  the  purse;  professors  research  rather  than  teach;  students 
do  not  study.  He  blasts  away  at  Teachers  College  education 
courses,  “progressive  education”,  and  its  gurus  like  William  Heard 
Kilpatrick.  He  raps  speed-reading  programs,  deplores  the  decline 
in  Latin  and  Greek  studies,  and  laments  the  substitution  of  “look- 
say”  for  “phonic”  reading  instruction  in  primary  schools.  He  casti- 
gates anti-drug  propagandists  who  offer  no  alternatives.  He 
criticizes  math  teachers  for  avoiding  vectors  and  English  teachers 
for  their  Dick-and-Jane  readings.  But  he  saves  most  of  his  ammu- 
nition for  ill-conceived  tests,  particularly  the  nationally-admin- 
istered, supposedly  objective  “multiple-choice”  tests.  “Long  before 
they  can  write,”  Barr  says,  chubby-fisted  children  “learn  to  stare 
at  rows  of  pictures— apple,  orange,  banana,  maple  leaf,  potato— 
and  to  draw  a circle  around  the  one  that  doesn’t  belong  with 
the  others.” 

What,  by  the  way,  is  the  answer  to  that?  The  banana  is  the 
one  that  doesn’t  grow  in  this  country;  the  maple  leaf  is  the 
one  you  can’t  eat;  the  potato  is  the  one  that  doesn’t  grow  on 
a tree.  Probably  the  child  learns  from  experience  that  the 
coarsest  distinction  is  the  one  the  teacher  marks  right.  Probably 
he  observes  that  his  attempts  to  explain  the  potato  only  produce 
that  nasty  fixed  smile  on  the  teacher’s  face.  If  the  child  is  very 
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clever,  he  reasons  that  the  book-people  would  not  have  put  in 
a question  on  purpose  that  you  could  answer  three  ways, 
because  teachers  don’t  always  like  arguments,  so  the  safest  of 
the  three  answers  to  give  is  the  one  likely  to  be  given  by  the 
most  kids,  because  the  book-people  would  not  want  to  put 
too  many  kids  in  the  wrong,  and  anyway,  if  he  votes  for  the 
majority  answer  and  it  turns  out  to  be  “wrong”,  fewer  people 
will  get  ahead  of  him  on  this  question  than  if  he  votes  for  a 
minority  answer  and  the  majority  turns  out  to  be  “right”.  So 
the  child  learns  to  circle  the  maple  leaf  fast  and  shut  up. 
Whether  this  is  a good  thing  for  him  to  learn  is  another  question. 

This  incisive  writing  is  matched  repeatedly  by  passages  even 
more  memorable  for  their  learned,  precise  word  choice,  their 
poignant  scenarios.  If  you  value  controlled  prose,  see  Barr’s  classic 
description  of  a “local  public  school  Science  Fair”;  consult  his 
depiction  of  Deerfield’s  Headmaster  Boyden  at  his  desk  in  the 
schoolhouse  corridor,  in  contract  to  the  modern  in-box-to-out-box 
administrator’s  “Augean  files  and  typewriters  belching  memos”; 
watch  him  analyze  the  educative  brilliance  of  A.  A.  Milne’s  story 
about  Eeyore  house  of  sticks;  savor  his  derisive  term  for  reckless 
anti-science  liberal-arts  types— a “Luddite  kind  of  humanism”; 
share  with  him  the  hushed  sanctity  of  the  old-fashioned  school- 
room with  its  dark  wooden  desks  bolted  to  the  floor. 

For  readers  whose  humor  and  interests  transcend  the  dreary 
world  of  educational  traumas,  Barr  proves  himself  a worthy  racon- 
teur and  something  of  a delightful  dirty-old-man.  In  his  discussion 
about  “discipline”,  for  example,  Barr  can  not  resist  noting  that 
the  word  has  “an  almost  pornographic  sound”  to  the  modern 
liberal  mind.  On  page  sixteen  he  compares  his  dull  job  of  review- 
ing education  books  to  “giving  an  old  whore  a sex  manual  to 
review”.  On  page  one  hundred  and  ten  you  will  find  John  Gals- 
worthy proclaiming  that  “culture  began”  when  “the  first  proto- 
human female  turned  around  to  face  her  lover  during  sex.”  Pages 
later,  Coleridge  tells  how  Busby  of  Westminster,  when  Charles  II 
visited  the  school,  “stalked  before  the  king  with  his  hat  upon 
his  head,  while  his  most  sacred  majesty  meekly  followed  him. 
In  private  Busby  explained  that  his  conduct  was  due  to  the  fact 
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that  he  could  not  allow,  for  discipline’s  sake,  the  boys  to  imagine 
there  could  be  a greater  than  himself  alive.”  On  page  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  when  some  one  burst  in  and  told  old  Boss  Ketter- 
ing that  Lindbergh  had  soloed  across  the  Atlantic,  he  growled, 
“All  right.  Now  let’s  see  him  do  it  with  a committee.”  On  page 
one  hundred  and  ninety- two,  “inept  wise  guy”  Thor  stein  Veblen 
figured  the  way  to  get  promoted  was  to  seduce  the  Dean’s  wife. 
He  did.  He  was  fired.  On  two  hundred  and  twenty  Barr  aligns 
himself  with  the  innovators  by  quoting  “the  profound  statesman”, 
Procurator  Konstantin  Petrovich  Pobedonostsov:  “A  new  broom 
sweeps  clean,  and  any  broom  sweeps  clean  if  you  put  a new  maid 
behind  it.”  On  page  two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  Pasteur  reminds 
us  that  “Luck  favors  the  prepared.”  Finally,  Barr  recalls  that  his 
father  used  to  titillate  him  by  saying,  “If  I had  ham,  I’d  have  ham 
and  eggs,  if  I had  eggs.” 

It  is  hard  to  criticize  a man  with  such  joie  de  vivre  and  so  many 
didactic  nuggets,  who  in  this  day  and  age  can  still  dedicate  his 
book  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  Yet  Donald  Barr’s  wrongs  are 
appalling  coming  from  him.  He  is  contradictory,  illogical,  careless, 
disjointed,  specious,  hypocritical,  unfair,  presumptious,  opaque, 
fuddy-duddy,  and  “cute”  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  rigor.  Others 
might  find  him  racist  and  sexist  to  boot. 

The  inconsistencies  abound.  Parental  authority  is  essential 
throughout  most  of  Barr’s  first  seventy-seven  pages,  but  it  is  “a 
kind  of  protective  castration”  when  exercised  by  a black  mother. 
At  times  Barr  argues  that  children  should  learn  to  “wait  for  good 
things”,  to  appreciate  them  more,  but  elsewhere  he  decries  the 
fact  that  students  are  stifled  by  waiting.  He  applauds  the  spon- 
taneity of  his  randomly  snuffling  bloodhound,  but  his  main  educa- 
tional theme  is  “order”.  It  is  all  right  for  his  son  Stevie  to  ignore 
directions,  but  not  for  Columbia  rioters.  Once  he  even  caught 
himself:  “I  seem  to  have  complained  earlier  that  the  College  Board 
tests  unfairly  favor  those  who  have  learned  the  multiple-choice 
technique.  Now  I seem  to  be  complaining  that  every  one  learns 
this  technique.  I cannot  have  it  both  ways.”  But,  as  if  to  show  that 
he  has  not  lost  his  open-mindedness,  he  vacillates  on  the  book- 
selection  and  speed-reading  issues  right  up  to  the  last  pages  of 
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the  book.  The  poor  parent  in  Peoria  is  left  wondering  whether 
to  urge  a child  to  master  “the  greater  art”  of  slow  reading  in  certain 
classics  or  to  read  “omnivorously”  from  the  “broadest”  reading 
list  available,  “so  long  as  what  the  child  reads  is  pretty  good  of 
its  kind.” 

There  are  numerous  tenuous  assumptions  and  oversimplifica- 
tions. Barr  would  have  us  believe  that  all  publishing  professors 
are  “fiddle-bitches”  or  “pump-handled  researchers”.  To  him  every 
kid  that  ever  did  well  on  an  ETS  exam  is  a glib,  uncaring,  quick- 
decision,  not-worry-about-the-nuances  s.o.b.  He  presumes  that  the 
“judgment  of  the  local  teacher”  is  better  than  any  national,  “objec- 
tive” guidelines,  not  considering  pockets  of  provincial  malpractice 
that  we  all  acknowledge.  He  misses  the  “progressive”  point,  too, 
about  playing  down  classroom  competition  by  urging  the  child 
to  measure  himself  against  his  own  potential.  To  Barr  that  invisible 
alter-ego  is  a snotty  know-it-all  teacher’s  pet,  which  maybe  it  was 
in  his  case.  But  not  every  child’s  alter-ego  should  be  generalized 
through  the  mind’s  eye  of  Donald  Barr.  Most  frustrating  of  all,  he 
lays  down  valuable  cardinal  rules  for  teaching  and  testing  without 
justifying  half  of  them  or  considering  mitigating  circumstances 
for  them.  For  example,  short-answer  factual  quizzes  are  definitely 
out,  but  he  does  not  offer  any  alternative  device  for  the  teacher 
with  seventy-five  students  that  need  daily  quizzing. 

It  is  sad  to  see  a superb  writer  like  Barr  get  enamored  with  his 
own  ideas  or  prose  at  the  expense  of  logic.  He  does  it  with  regard 
to  “cramming”  for  tests  and  the  danger  of  PSAT’s:  Even  a V43 
wretch  see  that”.  Part  of  the  problem  is  the  “V43  wretches” 
cannot  “see  that.”  At  another  point  he  is  so  fascinated  with  his 
hypothesis  about  professors  being  thick-lensed  wonks  as  young- 
sters that  he  leaps  to  the  generalization  that  professors  sympa- 
thized with  campus  rioters  because  they  were  afraid  of  them. 
Yet,  by  his  own  admission,  Barr  had  been  a wonk,  and  he  was 
hardly  a riot-sympathizer.  Furthermore,  the  “jocks”,  whom  the 
yellow  professors  would  logically  fear,  were  the  conservatives, 
not  the  rioters!  Besides,  some  of  my  best  friends  are  conservative 
professors  and  they  too  wore  thick  glasses  at  age  ten. 

Then  there  are  the  lapses  in  writing  style  attributable  to  Barr’s 
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editors  if  not  to  Barr  himself.  Crucial  passages  for  parents  and 
teachers  are  hopelessly  abstruse  or  convoluted.  The  book-review 
format  is  ineffective  and  repetitive,  and  the  reviews  themselves 
are  sometimes  woefully  inadequate.  Item  twenty-six  is  placed  in 
the  wrong  chapter.  Word  choice,  usually  fresh  and  precise,  is 
sometimes  needlessly  obscure,  pedantic,  and  repetitious.  No 
reader,  for  example,  will  ever  want  to  see  the  words  “heuristic” 
or  “solopsistic”  again.  Barr  stews  in  his  pompous  juices  when  he 
misspells  “peripeteia”  or  lesser  words  like  “backwordness”. 
Ungrammatical  sentences  and  rambling,  aimless  paragraphs  help 
explain  why  some  of  the  pieces  were  previously  unpublished. 

When  one  looks  at  all  these  sins,  ranging  from  contradiction 
to  sloppy  prose  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Barr’s  brilliant  contri- 
butions within  the  same  volume,  it  poses  a puzzle.  Perhaps  the 
answer  emerges  from  five  specific  passages,  which  may  even 
absolve  Barr  entirely.  In  the  first  Barr  purposely  reveals  himself 
and  Humpty  Dumpty  through  a statement  on  one  of  John  Holt’s 
books:  “This  is  one  of  those  books  that  publishers  nag  a man  to 
throw  together  out  of  haste  pieces  that  magazine  editors  have 
nagged  him  to  write.”  In  the  second  Barr  says  that  he  “cannot 
speak  from  a prepared  text”,  having  for  years  “taught  my  Colum- 
bia students  that  oral  persuasion  must  be  orally  prepared.”  Since 
many  of  items  in  Humpty  Dumpty  were  transcripts  of  taped 
speeches,  much  of  the  chaos  is  hereby  accounted  for. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  passages  help  justify  Barr’s  continual 
contradictory  tendency.  “Once-and-for-all  exposition,”  he  writes, 
“kills  the  subject  once  and  for  all.”  The  fourth  comes  from  the 
book’s  subtitle:  “Dilemmas  in  American  Education  Today.”  The 
fifth  appears  with  double,  final  emphasis  on  the  last  page:  “appe- 
tite for  meaning”.  Taken  together,  these  phrases  imply  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  your  readers  with  unsolved  “dilemmas”  and  tenta- 
tive contradictory  “exposition”  than  to  satisfy  their  “appetite 
for  meaning”. 

Barr  is,  or  at  least  was,  a busy  man.  And  publishers  do  nag. 
Still,  for  a milestone  book  like  Who  Pushed  Humpty  Dumpty ?, 
a Best  and  Brightest  like  Donald  Barr  should  have  insisted  on  the 
old-fashioned  priority  of  quality  over  quantity  of  output. 
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graduate  of  Columbia  University,  he  has 
written  extensively  on  urban  education. 
John  F.  Gardner  is  Adjunct  Professor 
and  Director  of  Adelphi  University’s  Wal- 
dorf Institute  for  Liberal  Education,  Pres- 
ident of  Myrin  Institute  for  Education  in 
New  York  City,  and  of  the  Waldorf  Press. 
Jack  Herney,  instructor  in  history  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  is  currently  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Intern  Program 
of  the  two  Phillips  Academies. 

Sue  Lloyd,  formerly  an  instructor  in  his- 
tory at  Abbot  Academy,  joined  the  Phil- 
lips Academy  faculty  at  the  time  of  the 
merger  of  the  two  schools  last  year. 
Brian  McGunigle,  a former  Fulbright 
Scholar,  disc  jockey,  city  bureaucrat  and 
reporter,  has  written  for  the  Irish  Press 
and  the  Boston  Phoenix,  and  currently 
practices  law  in  New  York  City. 

Edwin  G.  Quattlebaum  is  an  instructor 
in  History  and  Social  Sciences,  Phillips 
Academy.  He  also  coaches  crew. 

Earl  J.  Reeves,  Director  of  Urban 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Tulsa,  has 
been  active  in  urban  and  educational 
affairs  in  Tulsa. 

David  Smith,  a contributor  to  the  first 
issue,  is  an  instructor  in  English  at  Phillips 
Academy. 

Lewis  Turco  has  written  textbooks,  books 
on  prosody,  and  many  books  of  Poetry. 
Caleb  R.  Woodhouse  taught  European 
survey  and  English  history  courses  at 
Oakland  University,  Michigan. 


GRAPHICS 

Joan  Bragen,  an  artist,  has  recently 
moved  to  Andover  from  Holland,  where 
she  taught  for  two  years. 

Laura  Broaddus  is  a student  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover. 

Robert  Lloyd  is  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
of  Art  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

Leni  Mancuso  is  an  instructor  in  art  at 
St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.H. 

Glenn  Miller  is  an  artist  who  lives  in 
Andover. 

Janvier  Mii.ler  is  an  artist  who  lives  in 
Andover. 

Robert  Preston  is  a student  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover. 

Gerald  Shertzer,  a sculptor,  teaches  art 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

Lori  Soling  is  a student  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover. 

POETRY 

Kinereth  Genseler  is  a poet  who  lives  in 
Belmont,  Mass. 

Diana  der  Hovanesslan,  whose  poems 
have  appeared  in  Harpers,  The  Nation, 
Paris  Review,  works  with  the  Massachu- 
setts poetry-in-the-schools  program. 
James  J.  McAuley,  now  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, teaches  English  at  Eastern  Wash- 
ington State  College.  His  book,  After  the 
Blizzard,  will  be  published  this  fall  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  Press. 

Gerard  Malanga  is  the  author  of  many 
books  of  verse,  including  Poetry  on  Film 
( Telegraph ) . 

Eve  Merriam,  who  writes  poetry  and 
children’s  books,  lives  and  works  in  New 
York  City.  Her  latest  book  is  Nixon  Poems 
( Atheneum ) . 

Michael  Mott,  a contributor  to  the  first 
issue,  is  writer-in-residence  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity. 

Among  John  Ridland’s  many  publications 
is  Fires  of  Home  (Scribners).  He  teaches 
English  at  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara. 

John  Tagliabue’s  most  recent  books  are 
Buddha  Uproar  (Kayak)  and  Doorless 
Door  (Grossman).  He  teaches  English  at 
Bates  College,  Maine. 


